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By  Consul  General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  London,  E^nglnnd,  Jannary  25. 

Before  reviewing  the  concrete  facts  rehiting  to  British  trade  dur- 
ing 1915,  it  may  be  Avell  to  describe  the  various  measures  of  state 
control  that  have  been  put  into  effect  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Prior  to  August  4,  191-1,  there  were  few  governmental  meas- 
ures in  (jreat  Britain  which  affected  commerce.  The  country  was 
practically  upon  a  free-trade  basis,  and  Britisli  merchants  bought 
freely  in  the  cheapest  markets  and  sold  in  the  dearest,  or  elsewhere, 
as  they  pleased. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war,  offensive  and  defensive  measures  were 
adopted  in  quick  succession,  so  that  at  present  scarcely  any  commer- 
cial operation  can  be  carried  out  to  which  one  or  more  of  these  meas- 
ures do  not  apply  more  or  less  directly. 

New  Trade  Regulations. 

It  was  first  of  all  prohibited  to  "  trade  with  the  enemy,"  announce- 
ment being  made  that  this  meant  only  trading  with  any  persons  of 
whatever  nationality  in  an  enemy  countiy,  but  did  not  cover  trade  with 
a  person  even  of  enemy  nationality  in  any  other  country.  This  broad 
conception  has  now  undergone  radical  modification,  an  act  of  Par- 
liament dated  December  23  last  having  made  it  a  punishable  offense 
to  trade  with  persons  of  enemy  nationality  or  with  neutrals  having 
enemy  associations,  wherever  they  may  be,  such  enemies  or  such 
neutrals  to  be  proclaimed  from  time  to  time  in  published  lists. 

A  bureau  has  been  established  to  dispose  of  the  many  intricate 
quastions  that  arise  in  connection  with  these  matters. 

No  goods  of  any  kind  may  be  forwarded  from  Great  Britain  with- 
out a  declaration  of  destination  approved  by  the  customs,  and  there 
is  a  long  list  of  goods  tlie  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all 
destinations  or  to  certain  specified  destinations.  However,  these  pro- 
hibitions are  more  nominal  than  real,  as  licenses  to  export  to  all  des- 
tinations of  a  nonljelligerent  character  may  be  obtained  upon  a  show- 
ing that  thereby  British  stocks  will  not  be  depleted. 

The  purpose  of  the  licensing  system  is  to  enable  the  Government 
to  know  precisely  what  commercial  undertakings  are  being  put 
through  and  to  secure  the  British  exporter  against  the  seizure  and 
condemnation  of  his  merchandise  once  it  leaves  this  country. 

Thus  far  no  system  has  been  put  into  effect  under  which  neutral 
goods  offered  for  export  to  countries  bordering  on  Germany  may  go 
forward  under  licenses  or  guarantees  of  immimity. 
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Relations  of  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  with  Trade. 

In  Holland  the  Netliorlands  Oversea  Trust  has  been  organized, 
and  this  trust  (commonly  denominated  the  N.  O.  T.)  is  under  con- 
ti-act  with  the  British  Government  not  to  permit  the  reexportation 
of  goods  imported.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  British  subject  to  ship 
goods  to  tlie  Netherlands  except  when  consigned  to  the  Netherlands 
Oversea  Trust,  and  if  any  neutral  ships  goods  to  the  Netherlands 
otherwise  consigned  the  presumption  at  once  arises  that  the  goods 
are  intended  for  Germany  and  they  may  be  detained  indefinitely. 

The  Holland-America  Line  has  a  monopoly  for  practical  pur- 
poses of  the  carrying  trade  from  the  United  States  to  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  being  unwilling  to  accept  con- 
signments from  other  companies,  and  freight  rates  are  abnormally 
high  from  the  United  States  to  all  Dutch  ports. 

Anglo-Danish  Agreement — Trade  with  United  States. 

In  December  the  Anglo-Danish  agreement  was  signed,  an  agree- 
ment whicii  ap])lies  to  goods  shipped  to  Copenhagen.  This  agree- 
ment is  on  the  lines  of  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  contract,  but 
somewhat  broader,  as  it  permits  Denmark  to  reexport  certain  goods 
"  even  to  belligerent  countries."  While  this  agreement  is  held,  offi- 
cially, to  be  secret,  unofficial  copies  are  in  circulation. 

Export  trade  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  is  subject 
to  comparatively  little  restraint  except  as  to  wool,  rubber,  and  tin. 
These  three  commodities  are  unobtainable  unless  imported  through 
the  agencies  recommended  and  authorized  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  object,  of  course,  being  to  prevent  the  reexportation  of 
the  raw  or  the  finished  products  to  coimtries  at  war  with  Great 
Britain. 

Control  of  British  Ships. 

In  addition  to  the  exercise  of  strict  control  over  the  movements 
of  goods  which  might  reach  Germany  or  which  might  perhaps  origi- 
nate in  Germany,  Cireat  Britain  has  taken  charge  of  the  movements 
of  British  ships.  The  overwhelming  predominance  of  the  British 
mercantile  marine  renders  this  control  a  matter  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  many  lines  of  business.  The  Government  has  requisi- 
tioned a  great  amount  of  British  tonnage  and  now  permits  British 
ships  to  trade  between  neutral  ports  only  under  special  license.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  184  oil-tank  steamers  under  the  British 
flag,  many  of  them  American  owned,  150  are  under  requisition. 

The  British  Foreign  Trade. 

Board  of  Trade  returns  now  available  make  it  possible  to  com- 
pare figures  covering  export  and  import  trade  in  the  United  King- 
dom during  a  full  year  of  war  with  the  last  normal  year.  They  show 
that  trade  has  largely  adjusted  itself  to  war  conditions,  and  that  if 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  British  goods  to  Germany  in  1913  were 
subtracted— £50,571.964  ( $289,906,903 )— there  would  be  left  a  total 
for  1913  of  £405,673,325  ($2,206,199,234),  as  against  £384,647,336 
($1,871,886,260)  in  1915,  or  not  very  far  from  normal.  Considering 
the  vast  amount  of  British  machinery  now  diverted  from  its  ordi- 
nary purposes  to  the  making  of  munitions,  and  the  many  prohibi- 
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tions  which  apply  to  exports,  the  showmg  must  be  regarded  as  very 
favorable.     The  summaries  for  the  last  three  years  follov/: 


Items. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

IMPORTS. 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco: 

S41R,059,607 
270,059,079 

395, 477, S50 

285, 5S2,  r,05 

39, 090,  4fi4 

1,371,4S.S,923 

942,165.958 

15, 123, 121 

$387,549,903 
307,636,070 

382,563,931 

331,l:U,722 

36,319,020 

1,151,079,975 

781,025,636 

12,868,520 

$546,813,035 
423, 148  721 

other  food  and  drink: 

445, 235, 424 
401  254,619 

42  068  9:!6 

Eaw  materials  and  articles  mainly  immanufoctiired 

Articles  wholly  or  iiiainlv  manufactured 

1,398,347,536 
8.83,311,973 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassiOed  (including  parcel  post).. 

14,591,082 

Total 

3,  7U,O!7,(;07 

3,390,174,777 

4,151,801,931 

EXPORTS. 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco: 

17, 333. 650 

6, 029, 1  !0 

ll.S,79l,S27 

16,431,601 

3^0, 192, 643 

2,001,921,114 

55,400,222 

15, 062. 20G 

5,544,705 

S2,  493,  103 

lS,0to,CK;0 

275,99'l,2r3 

1,617,960,239 

41,005,952 

1S,419,9'.5 

6, 510,  S22 

other  food  and  drink 

78,231,f>07 

Tobacco 

18, 450, 603 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured 

Articles  wholly  or  mainlv  manufactured 

254,785,559 
1,424,852,393 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified  cincluding  parcel  post)... 

70,601,858 

Total 

2, 556, 103, 197 

2, 096, 105, 4S3 

1,871,886,260 

KEEXrORTS. 

Food,  drink,  and  tohacco: 

Grain  and  floui' 

8,057,897 
10,365,849 

27,399,121 
30,  472,  592 
1,289,029 
311, 639, 793 
143, 355, 595 
667, 036 

12,  545,  837 
13,602,017 

21,839,645 
35,  .555, 447 
U  33S, 019 
262, 100,  560 
117,230,471 
413,000 

20, 215, 933 

Meat,  including  animals  for  food 

12,101,513 

29, 856, 201 

44,051,701 

Tobacco 

2,701,056 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured 

265,581,168 
105,996,545 

283, 079 

Total 

533, 246, 915 

464,625,023 

4S0, 796, 197 

Imports  from  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions. 

The  total  value  of  goods  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  United  States  in  1914  was  given  as  $674,376,619.  The  total  for 
1915  is  not  3"et  annomiced.  No  other  country  approaches  the  United 
States  in  the  value  of  its  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1914 
the  countries  which  exported  goods  to  Great  Britain  in  the  largest 
values  were:  United  States,  $674,376,619;  Germany,  $228,96;),6:>7 ; 
France,  $183,828,037;  Argentina,  $181,127,704;  Russia,  $136,712,282; 
Denmark,  $123,492,416;  and  Netherlands,  $118,308,610. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1914  against  British  imports  from 
foreign  countries  amounting  to  $2,476,238,427  were  imports  from 
British  possessions  amounting  to  $913,936,350.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports from  some  of  the  possessions  were:  From  India,  $210,953,898; 
Canada,  $153,219,991;  New  Zealand,  $111,901,853;  Egypt,  $83,198,- 
433;  New  South  Wales,  $70,404,848;  Straits  Settlements  $67,261,750; 
and  Victoria,  $44,801,130. 

Total  Imports  and  Amounts  from  Tlnited  States. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  total  imports  of  certain  articles 
and  the  amounts  from  the  United  States  for  the  past  three  years, 
were  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : 
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Articles. 


TotaL 


1913 


From  United  States. 


1615 


Breads  tufl's: 

^Vheat cwt . . 

V.Tieat  flour do 

Barley do 

Oats." do.... 

Jfaize  or  Indian  corn,  .do 

Meats: 
Eeef— 

Chilled do.... 

Frozen do 

Pork ,  frozen do 

]?acon do 

Beef,  salted do 

Hams do 

Pork,  salted  (not  bacon  or 

hams) cvrt . . 

Meat,  imenumerated,  frozen 

c^vt.. 

Meat,  unenumemted,  salted, 

cwt.. 

Poultry,  dead do 

Pnlter do 

Cheese, do 

Canned  salmon do 

Hops do 

lard do 

Sugar,   refined,   and   sugar 

candy ewt.. 

Tobacco: 
Unmanufactured,  stemmed 

lbs.. 

Unmanufactured,  un- 

stemmed lbs. . 

Manufactured,  cigars,  .do 

Manufa^^tured,    "Cavendish 

and  :'egrohead lbs.. 

Manufactm-ed ,  cigai'  e  1 1  e  s, 

lbs.. 

Wood  and  timber: 
Hewii — Fir,  oa-'tj  tea',  etc. 
(other  than  pit  props  or 

pit  wood) loads.. 

Sawn  or  split- 
Planed  or  dressed. . .do 

Fir do.... 

Planed   or  dressed,   une- 

numerated loads. . 

Cotton,  raw centals. . 

Woolen    rags   for  other  than 

manure,  not  pulled. .  .tens. . 

Oil    seed:    Flax     or    linseed 

ona:t«rs.. 

Tallow    (including   vegetable 

tallow),  um-efmed cwt. . 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 
Iron — 
Pig- 

Basie tons.. 

Forge,     and      foundry 

tons".. 

Hematite tons. . 

Spiegeleisen,    feiToman- 

ganese,  etc tons. . 

Steel       Uianufattures       of: 
blooms,  billets,  and  slabs 

tons.. 

Copier: 

Regulus   and    precipitate 

tons.. 

U^^^Tought       and       part 

wTought tons.. 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet do 

Clocks No. . 

Bides cwt. . 

Leather,  dressed: 

Boxcalf do 

Glace  kid do 

Other  sorts do 

Pajx^r,  printing  or  writing: 

On  reels cwt.. 

Not  on  reels do 

Printed   or    coated    papers 

ewt.. 

Animals,  living:  horses... No.. 


105, 878, 102 
11,978,153 
22,439,248 
IS,  1G2,(G3 
49, 154, 953 


5,248,004 

3, 952, R?0 

15, 707 

4,857.8i!0 

49,  S.'-;4 
854,995 

240,597 

494,742 

104,138 

278, 4r5 

4,l?9,r;28 

2.2f)7.340 

€00,,5f>0 

2<2.184 

2,(05,3«0 

18,450,897 


48,^31,510 

113,434.415 
1,C59,309 

1, 152, 945 

314,391 

928,903 
6,636,607 


21, 742, 996 

52,793 

3,274,063 

1,902,084 

30,177 

47,117 
107,480 

31,934 
513,988 

39,110 

106,048 

2n'<,136 

2,413,926 

76t),  935 

46,  K34 

47,  9f>9 
114,3.SO 

2,628,F69 
1,002,193 

102, 948 
11,899 


103, 926, 743 
10,060,223 
10,044,422 
14,156,715 
39,040,747 


4,812,209 
4,027,106 

19,464 
5, 098.  (ISO 

29,841 
838,830 

261,141 

617,818 

139,534 

223 . 599 

3.984,  aiw 

2,433.864 

8S3.170 

97.306 

1,765,107 

17,877,806 


41,056,154 

117.636,703 
1,331,802 

888,389 

268,072 


648,414 


88,681,800 
10,489,170 
12,290,485 
15,640,  ICO 
48, 566, 400 


2,618,546 
6,989,872 
1.?  1,567 
6,52.'?,r,77 
68,2,58 
1,485,191 

106,974 

624,801 

102, 833 

156,438 
3,8.55,395 
2.72C,P42 
1,014,102 

200.337 
2,210,436 

10, 129, 665 


42,621,715 

163,310,981 

1,225,177 

1,225,628 
304,725 


322,348 


4,049.874 

116,163 
18,641,333 

40, 177 

2,451,778 

1,641,852 

64,354 

61,854 
84,450 

22,708 
298, 736 

4S,543 

1.50,476 

224,916 

1,. 51 1,966 

871,896 

42, 615 
43,077 
135, 039 

2,040.933 
830, 167 

60,055 
8,CG2 


4,135,007 

109,892 
26,476,542 

22,423 

2,126,409 

1,641,583 

45,578 

104,517 
30,597 

18,488 
427,996 

as  372 

180,386 

266, 476 

1,698,334 

1, 057, 9'33 

43, 121 

42,484 

224, 614 

2, 134,  400 
649,003 

46,3,'-.0 
8, 692 


34,067,944 
6,157,644 
4,4o8,lC0 

1,434,015 
6, 879, 300 


1,462 

12,019 

1, 80;;,  371 

46, 528 

700,567 

42,266 

69, 740 

14,371 

54,242 

164 

22,449 

2(5.817 

187,529 

l,868,*i92 

7,704 


46,483,399 

95,559,257 

4.847 

1,144,605 
10,352 


246,030 
610, 593 


15,847,095 
11.301 
42,936 
83,668 

5,920 

12,196 
1,376 

2,647 
64, 945 


164 

.^3, 860 

24,1,55 

220. 470 

362,678 

6, 185 
45,  RM 
38,713 

41,418 
45,015 

8,232 
312 


34, 220, 166 

5,557,908 

5,244,000 

3,009,615 

232,925 


2,079 

85,  .510 

4,511 

1,522,958 

29;S97 

774,805 

30, 7S5 

61,053 

15,925 
38.221 

7,844 
31, 3M 

Sio.grjo 

79,8f0 
1,672,450 

2, 140, 785 


39,111,544 

99,873,699 
3,663 

880,192 

7,227 


211,127 


41,049,000 
6,740,410 
5,814,485 
8,183,200 
1,695,300 


608,908 

392,443 

86, 628 

3, 529, 599 

04,038 

1,364,004 

66, 244 

146,622 

17.684 
69,842 
77, 130 
459, 793 
555,524 
134,831 
2, 098, 781 

3,097,888 


40,346,997 

146,577,535 
9,073 

1,198,775 

13,055 


181,833 


360,072 

16,912 
12,844,347 

10,265 

12, 339 

10, 726 

7,970 

8.510 
308 

2,757 
30,228 

102 

96,891 

31,0'48 

347.344 

492, 749 

16,912 
40, 931 
87, 735 

142,  f'39 
42,221 

4,133 
616 


294,561 

29,803 
20,223,865 

7,433 

82 

92,482 

38,512 

13,300 
833 

2,503 
349, 046 

799 

89,635 

62,058 

1,397,628 

579,027 

37, 121 

42, 013 

185,607 

99,263 

31,579 

6,816 
1,756 
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Exports  to  United  States,  by  Consular  Districts. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1915,  according  to  in- 
voices certified  at  the  American  considates  and  agencies  throughoufe 
the  United  Kingdom,  AA-ere  vahied  at  $273,553,144,  compared  Avith 
$279,250,-230  for  1914  and  $271,002,831  for  1913. 

The  A^ahie  of  the  exports  for  1914  and  1915  by  considar  districts 
was  as  folloA^■s: 


Consubr  district. 


Belfast 

Londonderry. 
Birmingham. . .. 

Kidderminster 

Rcdditeh 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Cork 

Limmck 

Dublin 

Gahray 

Dundeo ." 

Abfird6>pn 

IhmfwmJrno . . . . 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Troon 

Huddersfieid 


9SS, 051 
191,545 
, 560, 046 
341,.",RS 
573, 202 
3^\  795 
010,548 
2.5,826 
123,363 
109,441 
125,661 
129, 603 
622, 517 
960,472 
29^,  420 
729,  S48 
3.S2,222 
32:?,  169 
743, S54 
600,100 


1915 


$15,R23,96» 

151, S65 

3,016,051 

250, 7S7 

525, 034 

19,801,748 

676, 104 

35, 181 

90,693 

146, 199 

1, 073,  ^.00 

S3, 477 

7,G6:i,094 

S75, 149 

1, 506, 146 

1,761,761 

10, 62S,  RGO 

Closed. 

784,  &30 

2, 870, 916 


Consular  district. 


Hull 

Leeds 

Liverpool 

St.  Helens 

London 

Manchester 

Newcastle 

AA'est  Hartlepool. 
Nottingham 

Dnby 

l>eiccstFr 

Plymouth 

ShVffield 

Southampton 

J"rsey 

AVevmouth 

Stoke"  on  Trent 

Swansea 


1914 


172,413 
979, 670 
652, 104 
923,310 
90S,  815 
654, 437 
340, 102 
559, 124 
05<,  2P6 
823,556 
62,^,  S02 
029, 650 
808,  :,66 
457, 2.32 
47,490 
1119,206 
353, 200 
54.5, 522 


1915 


51,119,775 

865,029 

29, 526, 605 

438, 834 

145, 265, 305 

11,  G07,  &37 

1,249,053 

1,082,119 

8, 247, 136 

Closed. 

304, 572 

1,52!,  942 

1, 95S,  977 

8S,897 

46, 133 

103, 559 

2,053,649 

306, 463 


Total 279,250,230     273,553,144 


The  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  inA'oiced  at  the  American  con- 
sulate general  at  London,  increased  in  A-alue  from  $119,908,815  for 
1914  to  $145,265,305  for  1915.  The  value  of  the  shipments  from 
LiA^erpool  and  Bradford,  the  next  tv,^o  most  important  districts  ex- 
porting to  the  United  States,  decreased  considerably. 

Principal  Articles  Exported  to  United  States. 

The  folloAA'in^  table  shoAvs  some  of  the  principal  items  of  export 
to  the  United  States,  Avith  their  A'alue  as  inA'oicecl,  at  some  of  the 
consulates  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1914  and  1915 : 


Consular  district  and 
arliolcs. 

1914 

1915 

Consular  district  and 
articles. 

1914 

1915 

BIP.irrN-GH.*.M. 

Artificial  silk  yam 

$1,690,247 

462, 08 1 

99,687 

239,  ^m 

204, 399 

106,313 
35,804 

297, 751 
14,9.'54 
8,024 

9,612,119 

335,373 

3,638,798 

6, 4SS, 194 

3,036  217 

645, 570 

$1,211,079 

248, 044 

85,  488 

148,827 

207, 693 

90,911 
58, 723 
301,.^:  75 
27,914 
11,881 

7, 624, 442 

820, IGO 

2,069,049 

2,6.50,154 

2,  •'-48, 231 

823, 243 

CARDIFF. 

Bisruits 

$4, 422 

916 

2, 9;  1 

6, 6<'2 

2,407 

68,868 
38,765 

$4,453 
1,476 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 

Cardboard  

tures 

Glue      

5,202 
1,831 

Chemicals 

Machinery 

Leather  manufactiu'es 

Mnnetti  stncVs                ,  . . .  , 

3,006 

Glass 

CORK. 

Mackerel 

EEDDITCH  AGEXCY. 

61  381 

Fishhooks  and  tackle 

Hides 

12, 962 
4,219 
3.  SOI 
3,741 

AA^ire  staples 

Needles,  hand  sewing 

Needles,  other 

AVhisky 

5,238 
3, 493 
3,689 

5,914,137 

2,350,446 

594, 493 

231,f.36 

73,274 

83,823 

21,039 
58,061 

Pins,  base  metal 

3,318 

BRADFORD. 

Wool  (inc luding  noils  and 
wastes) 

DUNDEE. 

Jute,  and  manufactures  of. 
Vlax,  and  mannfaf'tures  of 
Paddings,  of  flax,  jute,  eto. 
AVTiisky  and  other  spirits. 

4,206,790 
2,645,032 
(«) 

178,358 
l.i2, 880 

Hair:  .\ngora  goat,  alpaca, 
etc 

Wool  cloths  (woolens  and 

worsteds) 

Paper  stock 

107, 404 

Wool    fircss   goods,    coat 
linings,  etc.  (inc4uding 
mobair'^loths).. 

DUNFEEMLIXE. 

BlfAched  tow  yarns 

Cot  tens 

CottM)  cloths 

56,0.38 

Silk  yam 

38,753 

o  Included  under  juto  and  flax  manufactures. 
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Consular  district  and 
articles. 


DUNFERMLINE— COUtd. 

Jute  paddings  (burlaps) . . 

Linoknim 

Woven  flax  fabrics 


Cresol 

Fish:  Pickled  herring. 

Gum  copal 

Eapcsecd  oil , 

Rubber,  crude , 


Leather 

Wool  ens. . . 

Hair 

Machinery. 
Worsteds.. 


LIVEKPOOL. 


Palm  nil 

India  rubber 

Cocoa,  crude 

Beet,  fresh 

Ferroman^anese  . 

LONDON. 

Rubber , 

Precious  stones . . . 

Tin 

Wool 

Tea 

W(X3lrns 

Gh'ctrin 

Rine 

Brinks 

Indi.  o 

Ivory 

Platinum 


MANCHESTER. 


Cotton  piece  goods 

Cottf  n  thread  and  carded 

yarn 

('otton  plushes,  velvets, 

etc 

Cotton  waste 

Paper  stock 


NEWCA  STLE-ON-TYN  E. 


Pig  iron 

Hare  and  coney  skins. 

Cotton  ^oods.." 

Woolen  goods 


WEST  HARTLEPOOL 
AGENCY. 


Ferromonganese . 

Slag  briol's 

Diamond  dust... 


25.-),  372 
1, 888, 913 


IT,  557 
92, 101 


1915 


187, 290 


S^'l.OH 

25:>,  :-!?9 

113, '•og 

107,974 


2, 922, 749 
l,7r.l,,562 
1,919,916 

3,S2S,  718 
2,190,882 


29,S74,3S7 

6. 5S0,  797 

14,81'2,.5>2 

4,6-40,9^ 

3,  4.'^9,  196 

1,965,557 

5:r2, 148 

377,296 

1,  438,  8.50 

59,412 

335,931 

576, 218 


2,784,740 

2, 355, 463 

8.^3,094 

441,629 

1, 150,  881 


35,041 
369,437 
316,614 

60,610 


1,471,017 

21,;  88 
8,140 


J33, 882 

214,464 

1,142,937 


72,  .363 
111,869 
156, 438 
129,  .527 
191,165 


1,82, 047 
90,  K.'i.S 
87,  ,534 
67,  S69 
49,630 


1,842,085 
4, 033,  n.56 
3, 855, 844 


2, 718, 785 


53, 436,  ,504 

10,801,372 

9,67'^994 

8, 700, 7«0 

3,  .5,57, 415 

1, 809, 606 

973,327 

972,  (m 

960,374 

6:«,  115 

573,2,55 

1, 383, 205 


2, 135, 718 

2,473,241 

1,072,2^7 
522,  .361 
966, 043 


3,  l."S 
345,. 579 
262^  3':o 
23, 282 


1,029,727 

20,326 

9, 132 


Consular  di^^trict  and 
articles. 


WEST    HARTLEPOOL 

AGENCY— contd. 


Speigeleisen. 
Linoleum 


NOTTINGHAM. 


Cotton  laces 

Cotton  yam 

Cotton  nets 

Sill;  neia 

Linen  piece  goods. 

LEICESTER. 

Boots  and  shoes... 

Fltstic  webs 

lltiisery 

LeiUier 

Seeds 


PLYMOUTH. 


Clay... 
Spirits. 


SHEFFIELD. 


steel 

Cutlery 

Horn 

rUuieo 

Grindstones. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Cattle  for  breeding... 

Beef , 

(lays 

Canvas,  unl)leached. 
Carpets 


JERSEY. 

Breeding  cattle.. 
Bulbs 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


China 

Paper,  decalcominia 

Karihenvrare , 

Printed  wallparer 

ThrOiul  (arli:.ci.dsilk  and 
cotton  embroidery 
thread) 


SWANSEA. 

Copper  manufactures . 

V,  i<les  and  >l  ins 

Nic!.el  raanufactiuos.. 

TiiiiiLUes 

Chemical  and  drugs. . 


J9,240 
9,988 


4,74.5,030 
588, 202 

1,877,584 
15'J,  456 
214,550 


73,  .561 

47,  704 

34,219 

103,  439 

104,653 


1, 806, 896 
111,281 


2,244,882 

318, 8;  0 

70,770 

19,019 

12,601 


122,786 

21«,  767 

21,748 

24,214 

8,387 


44,944 
2,389 


296,075 

49,  788 

1,620,064 

8,927 


156,842 


32,977 
26,3.57 
13, 951 
389, 866 
50,887 


Of  the  total  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Belfast,  flax  manu- 
factures formed  more  than  80  per  cent  and  cotton  about  4  per  cent. 
There  was  also  a  gain  in  the  shipments  in  flax,  largely  due  to  the 
rise  in  prices.     Whisky  and  ginger  ale  showed  a  decrease  in  value. 

The  exports  of  wool  and  agricultural  seeds  from  Edinburgh  in 
1915  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  showed  a  large  increase, 
but  there  was  a  general  decline  in  other  commodities. 

In  the  exports  from  Glasgow  there  were  increases,  as  compared 
with  1911:,  in  cottons,  $936,562;  herring,  $295,886;  ammonia,  $826,502; 
and  wool,  $1,291,351 ;  and  a  decrease  in  whisky  of  $276,492.      . 
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There  was  an  increase  of  $68,801  in  the  exports  of  card  clothing 
from  Huddersfield  to  the  United  States  in  1915  compared  with  1914, 
and  decreases  in  woolens  and  worsteds  of  $1,363,798;  wool,  $957,334; 
chemicals,  $134,479;  and  dyes,  $115,635. 

In  the  exports  from  Bristol  to  the  United  States  there  were  de- 
creases in  the  exports  of  hides  amounting  to  $117.478 ;  leather, 
$115,603;  and  ammonia,  $54,456;  and  increases  of  $32,197  in  woolens 
and  $118,579  in  tobacco. 

Exports  to  American  Insular  Possessions. 

Of  the  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  valued  at  $2,613,707, 
those  from  Manchester  were  valued  at  $846,009;  from  London, 
$667,836;  from  Glasgow,  $459,397;  and  from  Liverpool,  $441,073. 
Of  the  total  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  valued  at  $424,326,  those  from 
London  amoimted  to  $270,499,  and  from  Dundee,  $83,262.  The  ex- 
ports to  Hawaii  were  valued  at  $105,916,  a  large  percentage  of  which 
were  invoiced  at  the  consulates  at  London,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds. 

The  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  decreased  in  value  from 
$4,932,641  for  1913  and  $3,707,882  for  1914  to  $2,613,707  for  1915. 
Those  to  Porto  Rico  were  valued  at  $360,245  for  1913,  $515,840  for 
1914,  and  $424,326  for  1915.  The  exports  to  Hawaii  decreased  in 
value  from  $710,331  for  1913  to  $438,161  for  1914  and  $105,916  for 
1915. 

Trade  in  Cotton  and  Cotton  Goods. 

The  imports  of  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915  amounted 
to  5,094,251  bales,  compared  with  3,804,478  bales  for  1914  and 
4,426,311  bales  for  1913.  The  reexports  amounted  to  589,771  bales, 
against  401,162  bales  for  1914  and  469,847  bales  for  1913.  The  cotton 
entering  into  the  import  and  reexport  trade  follows: 


Kind. 

Imports. 

Reexports. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1913 

1914 

1915 

American 

Bales. 
3,291,263 
239,601 
120,863 
539,615 
228,969 

Bales. 

2,607,549 
211,033 
251,828 
482, 208 
251,860 

Bales. 

4,006,177 

24,011 

203,998 

662, 430 

197,635 

Bales. 

233, 468 

15,151 

5.3,609 

156,039 

11,580 

Bales. 
164,313 

16,014 

6.5,9^)7 

142, 726 

12. 152 

Bales. 
299, 491 

Brazilian    

1,472 

East  Indian 

61,554 

224,927 

Miscellaneous      

2,327 

Total 

4,426,311 

3,804,478 

5,034,251 

469,847 

401,162 

589, 771 

The  above  figures  show  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  during  1915,  compared  with  1914  and  1913. 

Notwithstanding  the  gain  in  the  total  imports  of  cotton,  the  ex- 
ports of  cotton  goods  declined  by  40  per  cent  fi'om  pre-war  figures, 
indicating  a  large  domestic  consumption  of  manufactured  goods. 
The  following  table  shows  the  principal  exports  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods  for  the  past  three  years : 


Kind. 


1913 


1914 


Cotton  yam lbs. . 

Piece  goods yds. . 

Flags,  handkerchiefs,  sliawls,  etc.,  not  in  piece yds. . 


210.039.000 

7,07o,2'>2,000 

77,216,900 


178,496,800 

5,735,744,.'iOO 

65,677,900 


1S8,178,70« 

4,748,904,000 

54,428,409 
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The  Wool  and  Woolen  Goods  Market. 

The  imports  of  raw  wool  into  Great  Britain  in  1915,  according  to 
official  statistics,  were  926,680.036  pounds,  compared  wdtli  712,618,116 
pounds  for  1914  and  800.580,815  pounds  for  1913. 

The  total  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  sheep  and  lamb's  wool 
from  the  United  Kingdom  for  1915  amounted  to  122,722,232  pounds, 
of  which  77,207,830  pounds  went  to  the  United  States,  compared  with 
85,842,412  pounds  out  of  a  total  export  of  295,078,648  pounds  for 
1914. 

The  following  were  the  principal  exports  of  British  woolen  goods 
during  the  past  three  years: 


Kind. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Tissues: 

Ynrds. 
10.',  833.  COO 
62,490,100 
8,  G03, 300 

Yards. 

81,996,700 
70,304,400 
6, 770, 200 

Yards. 
92, 445, 900 

55,790,800 

4,995,400 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  year  1915  is  that  the  British 
textile  industry  should  have  been  able  to  more  than  double  its  out- 
put, and  there  is  reason  to  think  this  might  have  been  surpassed  but 
for  the  difficulty  in  securing  labor.  Much  was  accomplished  by  the 
employment  of  women. 

The  American  demand  for  wool  was  stimulated  by  large  orders 
placed  in  the  United  States  by  the  allied  Governments,  the  Ameri- 
can purchases  of  colonial  wool  being  more  than  treble  those  of  the 
preceding  year  and  in  excess  of  anything  ever  known  before. 

Toward  the  middle  of  September,  1915,  the  congestion  of  wool  in 
Great  Britain  was  so  great  and  the  burden  of  financing  stock  so 
heavy  that  the  Government  released  its  control  and  permitted  con- 
siderable exports.  No  orders  for  army  cloth  were  given  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  understood  that  large  stocks  of  army  cloth  were  then  in 
reserve.  More  recently  large  army  orders  ha'^e  been  placed,  and  in 
the  meantime  American  firms  have  been  at  the  British  sales  and 
prices  have  risen  so  that  they  are  now  greater  than  they  have  been 
for  50  years. 

Trade  in  Rubber. 

As  is  well  known,  many  American  importers  of  rubber  are  under 
contract  with  the  British  Government  to  export  no  products  of  rub- 
ber except  under  the  control  of  the  British  authorities.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  declared  value  of  rubber  exported  from  London 
alone  to  the  United  States  was  $53,436,504  for  1915,  compared  with 
$29,874,387  for  1914. 

The  total  imports  of  rubber  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915  were 
valued  at  $98,898,862,  against  $77,106,908  for  1914  and  $99,880,138 
for  1913. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  end  of  the  war,  free  pur- 
chases for  future  delivery  in  1916  have  been  made  at  4s.  Id.  for 
crepe,  and  4s.  for  sheet,  being  an  advance  of  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  per 
pound  over  one  year  ago. 

Condition  of  the  Copper  Market. 

The  total  imports  of  copper  ore  into  the  United  Kingdom  for 
1915  were  38,131  tons,  compared  with  71,573  tons  for  1914  and  94,265 
tons  for  1913.  Chile  supplied  13,012  tons  of  the  imports,  against 
25,327  tons  for  1914  and  39,028  tons  for  1913. 
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The  price  of  electrolytic  copper  increased  during  1915  from  £61 
to  £108  ($290  to  $5:25).  In  standard  metal  the  rise  was  less  pro- 
nounced, the  top  prices  being  £86  5s.,  a  gain  of  £'28  17s.  6d.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  margin  between  raw  and  refined  copper  was  £23. 
The  normal  margin  is  only  £3  or  £1. 

The  total  supplies  of  copper  in  Europe  during  1915  were  400,855 
tons,  against  185,215  tons  in  1911  and  537,300  tons  in  1913.  Euro- 
pean deliveries  were,  respectively,  411,253,  479,303,  and  551,021  tons. 
These  last  figures  should  not  be  taken  as  an  exact  indication  of  de- 
crease in  European  consumption  as  they  do  not  take  account  of  brass 
and  brass  goods. 

There  w^ere  25,577  tons  of  raw  and  manufactured  copper  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  during  1915,  against  40,092  tons  for  1914 
and  53,2'08  tons  for  1913. 
Deliveries  and  Prices  of  Tin. 

The  world's  deliveries  of  standard  tin  for  the  year  1915  are  given 
as  90,150  tons,  which  is  about  3,800  tons  below  the  record  of  the 
preceding  year.  In  the  early  part  of  1915  there  was  a  sharp  rise  in 
prices,  the  quotation  for  cash  tin,  which  at  the  end  of  1914  stood 
at  £146  10s.  ($712.94),  went  up  to  £190  ($924.61)  in  March,  1915. 
This  rise  is  ascribed  mainly  to  a  low  supply  and  heavy  buying  from 
the  United  States.  Later  in  the  year  large  supplies  arrived  from 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  in  October  prices  had  dropped  to  within 
a  few  points  of  the  opening  prices  of  the  year.  The  closing  price  of 
the  year  Avas  £167  10s.  ($815.14),  which  represented  a  gain  on  the 
year  of  about  £20  ($97.33)  per  ton. 

The  Straits  Settlements  shipments,  70,000  tons  in  1915,  were  higher 
by  5,000  tons  than  in  1914,  and  the  total  supplies  of  standard  tin 
were  94,263  tons,  as  compared  with  84,690  tons  in  the  previous  year. 

The  exports  of  unwrought  tin,  produce  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1915  were  14,153  tens.  The  imports  of  tin  ore 
were  44,748  tons,  of  wdiich  35,767  tons  came  from  South  America. 
Imports  of  Petroleum. 

The  imports  of  petroleum  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915  to- 
taled 595,158,694  gallons,  compared  with  646,712,631  gallons  for 
1914.    These  totals  were  made  up  as  follows : 


Kind. 

1914 

1915 

Kind. 

1914 

1915 

Cnide  

GalloTis. 

1,5,105,588 
150,131,233 
119,0:30,155 

66,640,512 

83,105,346 

Gallons. 

6,350,136 
144,734,313 
144,939,700 
76,790,075 
90,139,007 

Fuel  oil 

GnUnva. 
212,075,855 
17,942 

Gallons. 
132  Ifvl  554 

20,909 

Total 

Lubricating  oils 

646,712,631 

095,158,694 

Gas  oil 

The  Sugar  Situation. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Susfar  Supply  controlled  the  sugar 
trade  during  the  past  year,  and  there  has  been  no  undue  rise  in 
prices  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  the  duty. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  wholesale  prices  for  duty-paid  sugar 
as  fixed  by  the  Government'stood  at  26s.  6d.  ($6.44)  to  27s.  6d.  ($6.69) 
for  home  refined  granulated  and  crystals,  27s.  6d.  for  American  granu- 
lated, 26s.  6d.  for  white  Java,  and  25s.  Ikl.  per  hundredweight  for 
white  Mauritius  crystals.  In  September  these  rates  were  changed 
29491°— 19a— 16 2 
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by  the  raising  of  the  duty  from  Is.  lOd.  per  hundredweight  to  9s.  4d. 
per  hundredweight  for  sugar  polarizing  over  98  per  cent.  At  the 
same  time  the  Koyal  Commission  managed  by  careful  purchases  to 
reduce  prices  of  sugar  out  of  bond  to  such  an  extent  that  the  higher 
duty  entailed  an  increase  of  only  |  penny  per  pound  in  retail  prices. 

It  is  said  to  be  remarkable  hovv'  easily  the  cane-producing  centers 
have  met  the  situation  occasioned  by  the  lack  of  beet  root.  The  home 
refineries  had  to  deal  solely  with  cane  sugar,  and  as  they  are  capable 
of  supplying  only  about  one-half  of  the  country's  requirements  of 
refined  sugar,  the  remainder,  which  before  the  war  came  mostly  from 
Germany  and  Austria,  was  drawn  from  other  sources. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  refined  sugar  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1914  and  1915  and  the  various  sources  of 
supply : 


Country. 

1914 

1915 

Country. 

1914 

1915 

Cirf. 
2, 1 10, 78.-) 
2. 2;  0,  t).J7 
2,617,339 

Cwt. 
3,697,888 
2,102,975 
l,8fi2,344 

Mauritius 

Oct. 

412,898 

435,992 

Cirt. 
1,702,356 
582  844 

Argeuliua 

The  available  stcjck  of  sugar  in  the  country  is  much  smaller  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  The  world's  supply  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  during 
the  year  ended  August,  1915,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood 
of  17.307,000  tons,  while  the  world's  consumption  for  the  same  period 
is  put  at  15,807,000  tons. 
The  Rosin  and  Turpentine  Market. 

The  visible  suppl}-  of  turpentine  in  London  at  the  beginning  of 
1915  was  small  and  the  price  low,  namely,  $8.82.  In  March  the  price 
had  advanced  to  $10.40,  from  which  it  dropped  in  May  to  $8.15. 
Considerable  fluctuations  ensued,  but  between  mid-July  and  mid- 
October  the  price  remained  fairly  steady  between  $8,21  and  $8.70.  In 
October,  when  receipts  began  to  fall  oil,  prices  rapidly  increased, 
reaching  $13.14  on  December  31, 

The  outlook  for  191G  is  that  the  high  prices  are  likely  to  encourage 
a  greater  output  from  the  United  States,  with  some  revival  of  the 
wood  turpentine  industry,  wdiile  increased  supplies  may  be  antici- 
pated from  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  French  and  Russian  produc- 
tion will,  it  is  believed,  remain  small,  owing  to  the  ; '  ortage  of  labor. 

The  imports  of  turpentine  into  Great  Britain  from  all  countries 
in  1915  were  26,475  tons,  against  17,017  tons  for  1914.  The  stock 
in  London  at  the  end  of  1915  was  41,779  barrels,  compared  with 
23,86G  barrels  on  the  same  date  in  1914  and  G0.857  barrels  in  1913. 

Eosin  reached  record  prices  during  1915,  $5.36  per  hundredweight, 
except  wharfage,  London,  having  been  paid  in  December  for  strained 
rosin,  whereas  in  October  the  price  wss  only  $2.98  per  hundredweight. 
The  average  price  during  1915  was  $3.26  per  himdredweight,  against 
$2.31  for  1914  and  $2.86  for  1913. 

Tlie  total  imports  of  rosin  for  1915  were  102,413  tons,  of  which 
52,931  tons  came  from  the  United  States,  against  53,907  tons  out  of 
the  total  imports  amounting  to  77,403  tons  in  1914. 
Freights  and  Shipping  Profits. 

Extraordinary  profits  were  made  in  shipping  during  1915,  due  to 
the  gr^eat  demand  for  tonnage.     Out  of  82  British  cargo-boat  com- 
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panics  35  have  set  aside  more  than  twice  the  normal  5  per  cent  for 
depreciation  or  reserve,  and  the  average  per  cent  of  dividend  in  1915 
was  11.43. 

Rising  freights  have  naturally  proved  advantageous  to  neutral 
ships  which  ai-e  not  hampered  by  the  taxes  imposed  on  British  lines, 
which  are  forced  to  pay  the  Government  50  per  cent  of  their  excess 
profits.  Under  jDresent  conditions  it  is  realized  that  neutral  owners 
can  build  regardless  of  cost. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

By  Consnl  Saninel  M.  Taylor,  February  2. 

The  group  of  iron,  steel,  metal,  and  hardware  trades  having  their 
center  in  Birmingham  had  an  unusually  prosperous  year  during  1915. 
There  was  scarcely  an  industry  that  did  not  establish  new  records 
of  production  and  in  which  demand  did  not  completely  outpace 
supply.  Probably  no  city  in  Great  Britain  had  a  larger  share  in  the 
production  of  war  material. 

In  December  380  orders  were  placed  by  the  War  Office  with  firms 
in  Birmingham  and  the  district.  One  such  list  comprised  80  separate 
articles  or  groups  of  articles,  which  suggests  the  comprehensive  char- 
acter of  the  city's  productions.  They  include  metal  badges,  leather 
accouterments,  motor  ambulances,  axes,  folding  bedsteads,  steel  bolts 
and  washers,  buttons,  stretcher  carriages,  motor  cars,  tool  chests, 
meat  choppers,  enameled  ware,  galvanized  ware,  hammers,  hollow 
ware,  can  openers,  oil  lamps,  weighing  machines,  spring  mattresses, 
mess  tins,  aluminum  stock  pots,  brass  screws,  saws,  spoons,  entrench- 
ing tools,  cooking  utensils,  iron  and  brass  weights,  etc.  There  has 
been  a  revival  of  old  industries  such  as  sword  making.  Celluloid 
button  making  has  practically  grown  to  the  dimensions  of  a  new  in- 
dustry. All  the  engineering  plants  have  been  busy. 
Tost-War  Plans — Shortage  of  Domestic  "Wares. 

Scores  of  factories  are  at  present  enlarging  to  meet  the  pressing 
need  of  the  moment.  The  enormous  increase  of  capacity  is  causing 
no  little  concern  to  business  men  accustomed  to  look  ahead,  and 
partly  accounts  for  the  great  attention  which  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce is  giving  to  post-war  questions  relative  to  the  learning  of 
languages,  the  imposition  of  tariffs,  the  development  of  canals,  com- 
mercial union  of  the  Allies,  international  conventions,  banking  laws, 
navigation  laws,  the  metric  system,  etc.  There  is  an  extending  belief 
that  the  war  will  initiate  a  new  era  of  immensely  increased  produc- 
tion in  the  Birmingham  district. 

The  retail  ironmongers  of  the  district  have  complained  of  their 
inability  to  obtain  the  usual  domestic  ware  furnished  by  Birming- 
ham, and  some  fairly  large  orders  and  inquiries  have  been  sent  to 
American  firms  or  their  London  agents  for  the  supply  of  cutlery, 
edge  tools,  hollow  ware,  domestic  utensils,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  goods.  Indeed,  some  retailers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
if  they  had  been  dependent  entirely  on  home  supplies  they  would 
have  been  obliged  to  close  their  establishments.  An  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  activity  has  been  the  sporting-gun  trade,  which  has 
had  a  j^oor  season. 
Boom  in  Iron  and  Steel  Trades — Large  Increase  in  Prices. 

Dozens  of  Birmingham  industries  have  made  heavy  demands  upon 
the  many  varieties  of  iron  and  steel  produced  in  tlie  Midlands  and 
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especially  in  the  Black  Country.  The  Government  recognition  of 
the  basal  importance  of  these  trades  led  to  their  gradual  inclusion 
in  the  groups  under  Government  control.  The  commandeering  of 
these  establishments  took  place  mainly  in  the  closing  months  of  the 
year. 

Steel  in  this  district  takes  a  second  place,  in  volume  of  output,  to 
that  of  iron,  and  the  steel  boom  has  accordingly  concentrated  itself 
more  strongly  on  the  great  steel-making  establishments  existing  in 
eastern,  Avestern,  and  southern  Wales.  But  Birmingham  has  been 
severely  affected  by  the  steel  scarcity,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  wire. 

The  greatest  advance  of  prices  has  taken  place  in  galvanized  sheets, 
■which  at  the  beginning  of  1915  were  selling  at  $54.74  and  in  Decem- 
ber were  quoted  at  $121.00.  They  have  since  considerably  advanced. 
January  found  special  committees  in  existence  officially  representing 
the  leading  ironmasters'  associations  settling,  in  consultation  with  the 
authorities,  the  prices  for  e^ery  description  of  iron  and  steel  in  Avhich 
the  Government  considers  itself  interested. 

Nothing  like  the  present  extraordinary  boom  in  iron  and  steel 
has  been  experienced  since  the  seventies,  when  this  district  had 
almost  a  Avorld  preeminence  as  an  iron  and  steel  producing  center. 
The  famous  brand  of  best  iron,  knoAvn  as  marked  bars,  had  the  un- 
usual number  of  eight  adAances.  There  were  four  successive  ad- 
vances of  $2.43.  The  last  advance  of  $4.80  on  December  1  brought 
the  price  up  to  $05.09.  The  ironmasters,  had  they  cared,  could  have 
raised  prices  much  higher,  and  they  have  never  taken  action  until 
common  iron  was,  so  to  speak,  on  the  heels  of  best  iron.  This  reluc- 
tance caused  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  but  the  reason  commonly  as- 
signed was  that  marked-bar  advances  have  always  furnished  an  ex- 
cuse for  wage  demands  and  for  substantial  price  advances  in  pig  iron. 
Corresponding  Rise  in  Wages — Successful  Regulation  by  Board. 

Substantially,  the  returns  of  the  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages 
Board  have  run  parallel  with  the  official  advances  of  best  iron.  The 
increase  in  values  covering  the  various  descriptions  of  bars,  angles 
and  tees,  plates  and  sheets,  hoops,  strip,  and  miscellaneous  amounted 
to  nearly  $19.40  per  long  ton.  Under  the  sliding  scale  these  advances 
brought  a  40  per  cent  increase  in  wages  for  the  workpeople.  The 
present  rate  for  Staffordshire  puddlers  is  $3.40  per  long  ton,  as  com- 
pared with  $2.49  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

This  is  the  highest  rate  of  wages  ever  paid  to  this  class  of  work- 
men, the  previous  highest  record  being  in  the  seventies  when  the 
puddler  earned  $3.22:  but  at  that  time  he  was  paid  on  what  is  called 
"long  weight,"  which  meant  2.400  pounds  to  the  ton,  whereas  his 
present  price  is  for  "  short  weight,"  or  2,240  pounds. 

It  is  considered  fortunate  for  the  trade  that  wages  are  regulated  by 
the  wages  board;  with  one  trifling  exception,  strikes  have  been 
avoided.  This  wage-regulating  body,  which  was  one  of  the  jfirst  es- 
tablished in  the  world  and  has  been  a  model  for  many  similar  bodies, 
has  been  extending  its  authority  in  recent  years  and  now  controls  the 
operations  of  59  firms.  Although  the  raw-material  portion  of  the 
trade,  comprising  the  blast  furnaces,  is  not  definitely  affiliated  to  the 
board,  by  long  custom  the  Avages  of  blast-furnace  men  have  been  pro- 
portionately advanced  or  reduced  coincidently  with  the  board  returns. 
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Because  of  the  lack  of  workmen  large  numbers  of  mills  have  been 
unable  to  maintain  the  usual  day  and  night  shift  and  have  stood 
idle  during  the  night. 
Stationary  Prices  in  Pig  Iron — Chain  and  Lock  Trades. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  tiiat  pig  iron,  the  raw  material  of  all  kinds  of 
iron  and  steel,  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  finished  material,  and 
smelters  still  complain  that,  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  produc- 
tion, in  view  of  the  costly  labor  and  scarce  and  dear  material,  was 
unprofitable.  Staffordshire  pig  iron,  which  began  the  year  at  about 
$13.13  per  long  ton,  had  reached  in  December  $18.96,  but  most  of  this 
advance  took  place  after  September,  and  in  the  meantime  a  number 
of  blast  furnaces  supplying  the  Midland  forges  and  mills  had  been 
blown  out  through  sheer  inability  to  work  at  a  profit. 

The  chain,  nail,  and  lock  trades,  located  mainly  in  Cradley,  Willen- 
hall,  and  Wolverhampton,  have  all  been  affected  by  the  war.  Ship- 
building has  made  great  demands  upon  chains,  for  which  prices  and 
wages  have  materially  advanced.  This  trade  is  at  present  undergo- 
ing an  important  transition,  due  both  to  the  large  introduction  of 
electrical  bending  and  welding  and  to  the  operations  of  the  Chain 
Wages  Board,  which  has  materially  raised  the  wages  of  the  work- 
people. 
Boom  in  Other  Metal  Trades — Research  Work. 

The  war  has  given  the  nonferrous  metal  trades  which  have  their 
center  in  Birmingham  an  unprecedented  importance.  The  output 
has  never  been  so  large,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  metal- working  plant 
Avliich  has  not  been  enlarged  or  is  not  now  in  progress  of  enlargement. 
A  most  important  result  will  be  an  enormously  increased  productive 
capacity  which  must  make  itself  felt  very  strongly  in  the  world's 
markets. 

During  the  3'ear  copper  values  increased  from  $279.82  to  $391.75, 
spelter  from  $133.82  to  $437.98,  tin  from  $715.37  to  $807.83,  and  lead 
from  $92.46  to  $138.69.  The  highest  point  of  spelter  was  reached  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  selling  figure  exceeded  $486.65.  The  makers 
of  brass  cocks,  taps,  etc.,  benefited  from  the  absence  of  foreign,  and 
especially  Euroj^ean,  competition.  Higher  prices  have  been  easy  to 
get.  the  only  difficulty  being  in  meeting  the  enormous  demand. 

The  scarcity  of  certain  metals  has  led  to  a  large  amount  of  research 
work,  with  the  object  of  producing  new  alloys  and  especially  of  meet- 
ing Government  tests  with  the  use  of  some  substitute  for  the  scarce 
and  expensive  spelter.  It  is  thought  possible  that  these  inquiries  may 
lead  to  permanent  results  of  great  importance  to  the  Birmingham 
metal  industry.  A  branch  of  the  metal  trade  which  has  made  marked 
progress  is  the  aluminum  industry,  larger  quantities  than  ever  of 
this  metal  having  been  used  in  connection  with  motor  work  and  for 
domestic,  sni-gical.  and  other  scientific  uses. 

Unemployment  has  been  almost  nonexistent,  and  the  proportion  of 
workpeople  employed  has  established  new  records. 
Sporting-Gun  and  Air-Rifle  Trades  Depressed. 

The  sporting-gun  trade,  of  which  Birmingham  is  the  center,  had  a 
bad  year.  Bii-mingham  profited  considerably  previously  from  great 
wars,  but  the  modern  interchangeable  mngazine  rifle  is  almost  wliolly 
machine  made  and  therefore  furnishes  little  opening  for  the  skilled 
craftsman. 
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One  result  of  the  war  has  been  practically  to  stop  the  production  of 
air  rifles,  which  two  years  ago  promised  to  be  a  specially  important 
branch  of  the  gun  trade. 

Large  Number  of  American  Motor  Vehicles. 

A  great  nr.mber  of  motors  and  heavy  lorries  have  been  turned  out 
for  war  transport,  and  this  has  prevented  the  extension  of  the  motor 
omnibus  in  Birmingham  and  the  district,  as  Avell  as  proper  attention 
to  the  orders  from  London.  A  great  deal  of  that  class  of  business  is 
temporarily  in  suspense.  The  private  user  of  motors  has  been 
unable  to  get  his  orders  accepted  at  the  Birmingham  factories,  with 
the  result  that  leading  American  motor  cars  are  to  be  seen  in  large 
numbers,  driven  by  private  owners  or  housed  at  the  various  leading 
garages.  The  American  car,  in  fact,  is  popular,  and  there  have  been 
some  complamts  by  Birmingham  motor  manufacturers  that  their 
concentration  on  war  Avork  must  lead  to  a  permanent  loss  of  this  kind 
of  business  to  American  competitors. 

Apparently  the  import  duty  on  motor  cars  has  not  made  much 
difference  in  the  purchase  of  the  American  product.  The  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  show  a  remarkable  increase  for  the  past  year  in  the 
imports  of  foreign  cars,  parts,  accessories,  and  tires,  the  figures  for 
the  last  three  years  being  as  follows:  In  iOlS,  $36,064,807:  in  1914, 
$31,552,736;  in  1915,  $41,040,090.  The  greater  part  of  the  imports 
are  Amei'ican. 

The  commendable  zeal  of  Americans  for  business  is  shown  by  their 
readiness  to  carry  the  payment  of  part  of  the  duty.  At  first  cars 
selling  at  $1,703  were  put  up  to  $2,190,  but  they  have  since  been 
reduced  to  $1,947.  Some  newer  cars  have  been  introduced  lately  in 
which  prices  have  been  cut.  Dealers  claim  that  the  American  success 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  inability  of  British  houses  to  compete. 
Boom  in  Bicycles  and  Rubber  Tires — Motors  for  Trade  Purposes. 

Birmingham  has  shared  with  Coventry  an  immense  output  of 
cycles  and  parts,  but  the  bulk  of  this  has  been  for  war  requirements. 

Tlie  ordinary  push  cycle  would  seem  to  have  retained  its  popu- 
larity, and  the  number  of  riders  seems  to  have  been  increased  through 
the  unsatisfactory,  curtailed,  and  more  costly  service  of  trams  and 
trains  throughout  the  country. 

The  demand  for  cycles  and  parts  has  far  exceeded  expectations. 
The  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to  pass  by  a  good  deal  of  for- 
eign business,  especially  with  European  countries,  which  they  believe 
they  could  easily  have  captured  from  enemy  countries.  Export  re- 
strictions, the  lack  of  shipping,  and  railway  congestion  have  all  more 
or  less  restricted  enterprise  in  this  direction. 

The  kindred  business  of  rubber-tire  manufacture  has  had  an  un- 
usual run  of  activity.  Leading  firms  have  worked  mainly  for  the 
war,  but  they  claim,  in  addition,  to  have  held  together  successfully 
their  ordinary  commercial  trade,  largely  through  reorganization  of 
labor  and  productive  arrangements  generally.  The  principal  Bir- 
mingham firm  has  made  considerable  progress  with  the  building  of 
a  large  factory  on  virgin  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  part  of  this  will  be  in  operation  during  1916.  Even- 
tually this  is  to  be  a  rubber  colony,  and  a  neighboring  area  is  to  be 
laid  out  on  garden-city  lines  for  the  provision  of  workmen's  dwellings, 
Tvith  an  adequate  supply  of  the  requisite  social  institutions. 
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There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles 
for  trade  purposes,  in  substitution  for  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  a 
great  business  in  this  line  is  being  planned  for  the  end  of  the  war. 

Rubber  goods  have  been  moderate  in  their  advances,  in  spite  of 
war  difficulties.     Coventry,  like  Birmingham,  laid  out  large  factories 
during  last  year,  some  of  which  are  applied  to  motor  manufacture 
or  the  production  of  motor  and  C3^cle  parts. 
American  Hardware  Sold  in  Hardware  Towns — Lack  of  Lamps. 

The  comprehensive  term  "hardware"  covers  a  larger  share  of 
Birmingham  products  than  any  other  term,  and  every  one  of  these 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  events  of  1915.  For  some  years  past,  the 
bedstead  trade  had  been  a  somewhat  languishing  industr}',  chiefly 
as  the  result  of  reaction  followmg  a  period  of  inflated  prices  and 
overcentralized  control,  but  now  bedstead  factories  are  working 
almost  day  and  night  turning  out  camp  and  hospital  bedsteads  by 
the  thousand. 

Birmingham  is  a  great  maker  of  edge  tools,  of  which  cutlery,  in 
the  Sheffield  sense,  takes  a  secondary  place.  The  city  excels  in  the 
production  of  spades,  axes,  hammers,  and  the  wide  variety  of  articles 
known  as  "  steel  toys,"  covering  such  descriptions  as  pincers,  pliers, 
chisels,  and  a  number  of  special  tools  designed  for  the  use  of  jewelry 
manufacturers  and  the  makers  of  small  nicknacks  of  various  sorts. 
The  nail  and  screw  trades  have  greatly  extended  and  have  main- 
tained a  large  output  of  all  descriptions.  Manufacturers  of  barbed 
wire  have  been  busy. 

Birmingham  retailers  of  hardware  have  foimd  it  difficult  to  re- 
plenish their  stocks  from  home  factories,  and  large  imports  of  Amer- 
ican hardware  have  been  made  into  this  city.  In  certain  classes  of 
small  tools  Americans  have  been  conspicuously  successful.  The 
chief  deficiency  is  in  enameled  ware,  the  bulk  of  which  before  the 
war  came  from  Germany  and  which  has  not  been  replaced. 

Lamp  makers  have  been  unusually  busy,  the  lighting  restrictions 
having  increased  their  responsibilities.  During  the  closing  months 
of  1915  there  was  a  famine  in  lamps,  especially  in  cj^cle  lamps.  It 
was  so  impossible  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  that  the  police  were 
obliged  to  postpone  the  carrying  out  of  their  orders  for  the  attach- 
ment of  lamps  until  manufacturers  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  up  leeway.  Exporters  of  lamps  of  the  cheap  kind  have  been 
unable  to  ship  consignments  to  the  colonies  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  supplies. 

American  Cutlery — "  Foreign  Merchant  "  Section. 

In  regard  to  cutlery  used  by  the  army,  the  demand  has  so  com- 
pletely gone  beyond  British  capacity  that  thousands  of  soldiers  are 
equipped  with  razors,  pocket  knives,  etc.,  made  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Some  indication  of  the  large  home  and  foreign  demand 
was  furnished  by  the  comprehensive  exhibition  held  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  in  London  last  spring,  at  Avhich  a  number  of  hardware 
manufactureers  displayed  their  goods.  The  orders  gathered  in  were  a 
great  surprise  to  the  exhibitors,  and  orders  are  still  coming  in  as  the 
result  of  that  exhibition. 

A  most  important  branch  of  the  hardware  trade  is  what  may  be 
called  the  foreign-merchant  section,  the  city  carrying  on  an  innnense 
business  with  distant  dependencies  and  foreign  countries,  especially 
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Tvith  South  America.  The  supply  of  specially  designed  tools  to  suit 
local  tastes  has  been  a  great  industry,  but  the  Avar  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  up  these  foreign  parcels. 

Orders  have  found  their  Avay  to  Birmingham  during  1915  for  the 
following,  among  other  goods,  directly  as  the  result  of  inability  to 
obtain  continued  supplies  from  Germany:  Brass- foundry  and  copper 
goods.,  art  metal,  bronzes,  electrical  fittings,  lamps,  cutlery,  household 
ironmongery,  aluminum  and  enamel  ware,  locks,  brushes,  clocks, 
watches,  etc.  In  this  department  of  business  especially  the  Birming- 
ham Chamber  of  Commerce  is  taking  great  interest.  It  is  said  there 
is  not  a  department  of  the  hardware  business  in  which  there  is  not 
a  bright  prospect  of  immediate  business,  if  the  requisite  labor,  plant, 
and  material  should  be  forthcoming. 

Jewelry  and  Electroplate  Trades. 

When  the  war  broke  out  it  was  commonly  asserted  that  its  eflfect 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  typically  Birmingham  industry  of  jewelry, 
while  part  of  the  slump  would  be  shared  by  the  silver  and  electro- 
plate trades.  Statistics  recently  published  point  to  a  considerable 
decrease  in  these  trades.  Every  month,  however,  has  seen  an  im- 
provement, and  allowance  must  therefore  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  following  figures,  published  by  the  assay  office,  for  the  fact  that 
these  relate  to  returns  to  the  end  of  June,  1915.  They  record  the 
result  of  a  full  year  of  war  and  they  show  a  large  decrease.  The 
gold  wares  assayed  during  1914-15  amounted  to  310,3(56  ounces,  as 
against  397.0(54  ounces  in  the  previous  year.  This  total  is,  however, 
inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  figures  for  silver.  During 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  2,217,833  ounces  of  silver  goods  were 
assayed  and  marked,  as  compared  with  4,062,112  ounces  for  1913-14. 

It  may  be  safely  iissumed  that  this  rate  of  decrease  has  not  been 
maintained  during  the  closing  months  of  1915.  In  fact,  there  was 
considerable  trade  activity,  which  speaks  of  the  free  spending  upon 
jewelry,  on  account  of  the  large  earnings  throughout  the  country. 
There  has  been  latterly  a  scarcity  of  labor  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
any  further  reduction  in  the  assay  returns  must  be  regarded  as  partly 
attributable  to  this  cause.  The  jewelers  could  have  sold  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  their  goods  if  they  could  have  produced  it. 
Check  on  Use  of  Gold  and  Platinum — Kindred  Industries. 

Now  that  gold  is  so  carefully  watched  by  the  Government,  the 
jewelers  have  been  made  to  understand  that  the  melting  of  money  is 
regarded  as  not  altogether  patriotic,  and  Government  prohibition 
has  been  threatened. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  Government  imposed  an  embargo 
on  platinum  and  required  the  jewelers  to  make  returns  as  to  the 
amount  of  platinum  in  stock.  For  the  present  no  more  platinum 
Tvill  be  allowed  to  go  into  consumption. 

A  new  development  in  the  jewelry  quarter  is  the  establishment  of 
a  bonded  store  for  watches  and  clocks  in  connection  with  the  Assay 
Office.  The  necessity  has  arisen  owing  to  the  imposition  of  duties  on 
■watches  and  clocks.  It  is  understood  that  the  assay  master  is  to 
collect  the  duty,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  obtaining  of  rebates  on 
export  goods  will  be  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  the  store. 

The  kindred  industry  of  button  making  has  received  a  great  stimu- 
lus, and  "wi'my  buttons  have  been  turned  out  by  the  million. 
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Latterly  there  has  been  a  good  demand  for  wristlet  watches,  espe- 
cially for  soldiers  and  olKcers,  signet  rings,  photograph  lockets  and 
frames,  brooches,  etc. 

Partly  as  the  result  of  private  negotiation,  but  to  some  extent 
through  the  activity  of  the  trade  union,  advances  in  wages  ranging 
from  15  to  33  per  cent  have  been  conceded  in  factories. 

The  contracts  for  sj^oons  and  forks,  especially  for  the  Government, 
have  surpassed  in  bulk  all  those  previousl}'  received. 

The  local  mint  lias  been  called  upon  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
the  Royal  Mint  in  the  supply  of  bronze  coins,  for  which  there  has 
been  an  unusual  demand,  and  the  extraordinary  call  for  wedding 
rings  kept  this  branch  of  the  trade  extremely  busy. 
Saddlery  and  Harness  Trade  Prospects  Poor — American  Competition. 

Walsall  is  the  recognized  center  of  the  saddlery  and  harness  trade, 
but  a  great  deal  of  this  business  comes  to  Birmingham  and  the 
city  furnishes  a  large  quantity  of  the  metal  fittings,  especially  for 
high-class  work  in  which  steel  of  the  best  quality,  silver,  or  electro- 
plate is  used.  For  most  of  1915  work  was  carriecl  on  at  the  highest 
pressure.  It  is  commonh^  said  that  many  of  the  workpeople  engaged 
in  the  skilled  leather  trades  make  $34  or  $39  per  week. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  War  Office  became  concerned 
as  to  British  supplies,  and  the  Allied  Governments  who  had  placed 
heav}^  orders  in  this  district  were  accordingly  compelled  to  take 
their  further  orders  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Apparently 
the  rush  has  passed  away.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a  number  of  the 
factories  were  making  little  more  than  half  time,  with  a  slender 
prospect  of  business  for  the  new  year. 

With  this  slackness  has  come  some  cutting  of  prices,  which  has 
reduced  profits,  and  the  manufacturers  are  in  rather  an  awkward 
position,  in  view  of  the  high  price  of  leather  and  the  high  wages 
paid  to  their  workpeople.  The  trade  views  the  future  with  great 
concern,  and  manufacturers  are  now  anxious  to  reopen,  if  they  can, 
Ihe  export  business  which,  during  the  war  boom,  practically  had  to 
be  shut  down.  They  are  in  difficulties  also  owing  to  the  high  prices, 
in  many  cases  at  least  50  per  cent  above  the  normal,  which  foreign 
customers  and  export  merchants  arc  loth  to  pay.  Leather  is  still 
dear;  metal  fittings  are  50  per  cent  higher  than  usual,  and  the  trade 
has  all  the  disadvantages  shared  by  other  trades  arising  from  trans- 
port difficulties,  fuel  scarcity,  and  the  innumerable  obstacles  to 
production  generally. 

The  most  cheerful  outlook,  the  manufacturers  say,  relates  to  the 
demands  from  the  colonies  for  farm  saddlerj^  South  Africa  and 
Australia  having  sent  in  good  orders;  and  as  there  are  good  harvests 
in  those  colonies  it  is  believed  that  a  good  margin  of  business  still 
lemains  to  be  gathered  in. 

The  Walsall  manufacturers,  however,  view  American  competition 
with  a  good  deal  of  concern,  and  they  fear  that  unless  the  workpeople 
show  a  conciliatory  spirit  and  moderately  cheap  and  rapid  produc- 
tion is  facilitated,  a  great  deal  of  the  business  carried  on  for  genera- 
tions b}'  AValsall  will  be  permanently  lost  to  the  district. 
Boots  and  Shoes — America  the  Chief  Competitor. 

Boots  and  shoes  are  mainly  Midland  products,  production  being 
divided  chiefly  betv.eon  Northampton  and  Leicester. 
29491°— 19:t—lG .3 
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In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  standard  army  boot  advanced  in 
price  from  $4.50  to  $5.40.  But  as  the  result  of  conferences  between 
the  Government,  the  Tanners'  Federation,  and  the  Federated  Manu- 
facturers' Assochitions,  it  was  found  possible  to  make  such  rearrange- 
ments in  regard  to  production  that  the  quotation  was  kept  down  to 
$4.80  ])er  pair.  It  is  well  known  that  a  great  deal  of  outside  business 
was  offered  and  Russia  was  inquiring  at  one  time  for  several  million 
pairs.  Eventually,  this  order  seems  to  have  found  its  way  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  realized  that  the  great  competitors  in  the  boot  and  shoe  busi- 
ness have  been  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
known  to  have  secured  a  good  deal  of  the  business  in  foreign  mar- 
kets formerly  held  by  the  British  manufacturers.  The  one  set-otf  to 
the  war  j^rosperity  which  is  causing  concern  in  the  bootmaking 
centers  is  the  rather  serious  falling  off  in  exports,  pointing  to  a 
considerable  loss  of  foreign  trade,  some  of  which  the  manufacturers 
doubt  their  ability  to  recover. 

Many  Small  Industries. 

Birmingham  is  a  renowned  center  of  a  large  number  of  small  indus- 
tries, and  this  fact  has  often  been  cited  to  explain  the  fairly  high 
level  of  prosperity  maintained  even  in  dull  times. 

The  withdrawal  of  Germany  from  the  toy  business  has  given  a 
great  impetus  to  a  multitude  of  small  shops  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ingenious  nicknacks  for  juvenile  entertainment. 

The  enormous  number  of  gifts  of  chocolates  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  placed  a  great  strain  upon  the  large  Birmingham  factories 
and  the  demand  has  been  continuous. 

Building  Operations — Housing  Problems  in  Coventry. 

It  has  not  been  a  good  year  for  house  building  and  tlie  opening 
up  of  new  residential  centers.  It  would  seem  that  there  must  be  a 
revival  in  this  direction  after  the  war. 

The  pressure  at  Coventry  forced  the  authorities  to  tackle  the 
housing  problem,  and  on  the  initiative  of  the  local  government  board 
about  000  workmen's  dwellings  have  been  erected.  But  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  5,000  houses  are  required  to  meet  the  demand. 

Railway  statistics  show  that  about  8,000  persons  are  brought  into 
Coventry  every  day  from  outside  towns,  some  at  a  considerable  dis- 
ance,  and  accommodation  is  at  pi'esent  needed  for  the  further  number 
of  0,000  women  and  girls.  There  are  no  empty  houses,  and  schools 
have  had  to  be  fitted  up  as  lodging  houses  for  workmen  putting  up 
new  works.  In  some  Black  Country  towns  special  provisio.i  beyond 
the  ordinary  dwelling  houses  has  had  to  be  made. 

Increased  Prices  of  Com.modities. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  nearly  every  com- 
modity essential  in  the  domestic  economy.  Table  articles,  including 
eatables  of  every  description,  advanced  materially  during  1915. 
These  increases  are  not  altogether  artificial.  Lack  of  shipping  fa- 
cilities and  high  freight  rates  account  for  uuich,  but  the  large  earn- 
ings of  the  labor  classes  are  responsible  probably  for  more.  There 
is  apparently  no  effort  to  save  a  part  of  the  increased  earnings  for  a 
future  emergencv. 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  Birmingham  to  the  United  States 
in  1915,  as  compared  with  1914.  fell  off  $1,552,000;  compared  with 
1913,  there  was  a  decrease  of  $990,-112.  War  conditions  are  account- 
able for  most  of  the  decreases,  including  shortage  of  labor  and  requi- 
sition by  the  Government  of  factories  for  war  materials.  The  few 
increases  are  the  result  of  the  temporary  stoppage  of  shipments  from 
the  Continent.  Some  articles  that  heretofore  were  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  have  practically  dropped  out  of  the  list;  for 
instance,  hats,  sensitized  photo  films,  chamois  skins,  sole  leather, 
harness  and  saddle  leather,  hides  of  cattle,  machine  tools,  air  guns, 
immanufactured  German  silver  (heretofore  an  important  factor), 
copper  (all  kinds),  cattle  for  breeding  purposes,  horses,  sheep,  and 
vegetable  ivory. 

The  following  table  shoAvs  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  Bir- 
mingham to  the  United  States  and  possessions  for  1914  and  1915,  as 
invoiced  at  this  consulate: 


Art  ides. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Agriciilturiil  implements 

Animals 

Art,  works  ot:  Over  100  years. 
Automobile      chassis    (over 

$2,000  Pach^ 

Automybilc  parts 

Bicycle  parls 

Books,  etc.: 

Triated  over  20  years 

Another 

Brass,  manufactures  of:  All 

other 

Brushes 

Buttons: 

Horn 

Metal,  n.  c.  s 

Vegetable  ivory,  below  36. 

Another 

Celluloid,  manufactures  of 

Chalk,  precipitated 

Chemicals: 

Ammonia — 

Carbonate  of 

Muriate  of 

Sulphur — 

Crude 

Lac 

All  other 

Copper: 

Plates,  pipes,  etc 

Scrap 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Baudincs,  etc 

llolkmds 

Labels  for  garments 

Laces,  insert  ings 

Handkerchiefs 

Wcarinf;  apparel 

Yarn,  bleached 

All  other 

Cutlery: 

ICnives,  with  handles 

Shears,  etc 

Table,  with  handles 

Diamond  dust 

Earthenware: 

Decorated 

Not  decorated 

Eockingham 

Tilos,  plain,  unglazed 

Another 

Explosives: 

Cartridges 

Gunpowder 


S17,9S8 
30, 076 
3,167 

0,284 
16, 315 

59, 202 

15,064 
8, 252 

48.349 
18, 786 

34,537 
3,071 

5,898 
12,988 
22,558 
13,  708 


26, 181 
60, 778 

5,964 
3,579 
3, 185 

20,241 
3, 276 

17,616 


9,272 
8,274 
2,820 
3,335 
4,753 
13,461 

3,849 
10,448 
15,477 

4,113 

34,325 
1, 405 
3,K.S5 
4, 530 
3,726 

6,643 
42,140 


$9, 405 
1,111 
3,282 

IS,  577 

4,825 

22, 038 

3, 539 
1,454 

25, 618 
10, 042 

23,990 

141 

54 

4,171 

9,731 

18,  887 


27,834 
46, 535 

3,104 

7,155 

SCO 


11,295 

4,712 

781 

4,681 

324 

781 

4,277 

15,;303 

1,792 
16,000 
3,384 
8,942 

32, 108 

721 

1,028 

1,822 

1,7.38 

2,893 
10, 495 


Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES — COQ. 

Fibers,  etc.:  Burlaps, plain . . . 
Firearms: 

Mr  rifles 

Shotguns — 

Doubte-barrel 

Single-barrel 

Fur  skins:  Rabbit 

Furs,  etc.:  Wearing  apparel... 

Gelatin:  .4bove  25  cents 

German   silver,  unmanufac- 
tured   

Glass  and  g!ass\\are,  n.  e.  s.: 
Plates,    unwrought,    for 

srectacles,  etc 

Stained-glass      windows, 

etc 

Window  glass,  ivrinlished, 

/llother *. 

Gloves: 

Sheepskin,  unlined,  not 
over  14  inches — 

Men's 

\\'omen's 

All  other 

Glue 

Gold  bullion 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle,  pickled 

Sheep,  pickled 

Household  effects 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of. 
Iron  and  steel,  manufactures 
of: 

Bars^  etc 

Cast  mgs,  malleable 

Chain- 
Sprocket 

Mlother 

Machinery  parts 

Machine  tools 

Rods 

Sa.shcs,  frames,  etc 

Sheets,  common 

Tubes 

Wire:  All  other 

All  other,  n.  e.  s 

Jet,  manufactures  of 

Jev.els  for  watdies  or  meters.. 

Lead,  manufactures  of 

Leather: 

Chamois  skin 

Fancy 

Harness  and  saddle 

Sole 


1914 


18,861 

1,507 

8,903 
8,017 
0, 192 
2  829 
9,' 944 

6,339 

154,305 

22,366 

4,038 

23, 6'Jl 


88,193 

39,390 

5,590 

13,264 


12,001 

12,991 

3,441 

32, 259 


6,425 
34, 153 

184,107 

14,657 

102,616 

3,459 


46,013 
15,665 
9,955 
6, 273 
38,760 
9,268 
49,442 
15, 747 

8,799 
8,504 
4,704 
3. 200 


1915 


SO, 615 

143 

4,341 

1,560 

93, 769 


9,690 


150,718 

32,960 
3,772 
14,244 


48,741 

20,976 

5,500 


34,873 


6,090 
10,171 
11,755 


5,003 
8,234 

73,465 

11,204 

59,427 

698 

2,308 

27,938 

2,371 

7,353 

6,744 

43,300 

1,826 

40, 162 

8,405 

637 
4,004 

584 
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Supplement  to  commeece  reports. 


Artides. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES— COn 

Leather,  rranufaclurcs  of: 

Bags,  etc.— 

Fitted 

Unfitted 

Harness  and  saddlery. . . 

All  other 

Manuscripts 

Metals,  manufactures  of,  n.  e.s. 
Needles: 

Needles  in  cases 

Hand  sowing,  etc 

All  other 

Nickel  alloy:  Hods,  etc 

Oats:  Grain 

Oils:  Olive 

Paints  and  varnishes: 

Chrome  yellow 

Indian  reds,  oxides,  etc. . 

Varnish— 

Spii-it,    over    10    per 

cent  alcohol 

All  other 

Paper,  manufactures  of:  All 

other , 

Pens  and  penholders: 

Penholders  and  tips 

Pens,  metallic,  etc.— 
With  nib  and  barrel . . 

All  other 

Photographic  films: 

Sensitized,    for    moving 
pictures 

Another 

Pins,  base  metal 

Pickles  and  sauces:  All  other 

Shells,  mother-of-pearl , 

Shell,  manufactures  of 

Silk,    manufactures    of:    All 

other 

Silk,  artificial,  etc.:  Yarns 

Silver  and  silver-plated  goods. 
Soap: 

Toilet,  perfumed 

Another 

Tin,  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s. . 

Toys:  All  other 

Vinegar 

Wood,  manufactures  of: 

House  f  urni  ture 

Willow  manufactures. . 

Another 

Wool,  manufactures  of: 

Carpets,  n.e.s 

Hats 


1914 


S19, S77 
110,045 
42,626 
66,918 
20,  :il5 
1:31,320 

8,492 

7,670 

992 

7, 317 


2,616 


5,424 
15,084 


8,815 
21,800 


1,765 

2,510 
143,099 


9,412 
60,922 
120,615 
53,763 
108, 110 
6,526 

13,327 

1,090,247 

50,739 

10,075 

1,899 

28,840 

50, 498 

5,100 

3,337 
13,987 
11,621 


6,015 


7,590 
15, 102 


9,703 
40G 


2,787 
114,517 


18,563 
76, 876 
10,315 
37, 584 
2,421 

4,743 

1,211.079 

21,749 

1,965 

231 

11,909 

29,005 

1,:309 

646 

7,217 
7,580 

2,433 
940 


Articles. 


TO  THE  X7NITED  STATES— COD. 

Wool,  manufactures  of — Con. 

Wearing  apparel 

All  others 

All  other  articles 

Total 

TO  PORTO  RICO. 

Agricultural  implem  ents 

Iron  and  stC9l,mani!f.ictures  of 

Harness  and  saddlery 

Metal,  manufactures  "of ,  n.  e.  s. 

Oils:  Linseed 

Paints: 

Zinc,  in  oil 

All  other 

All  other  articles 

Total 

TO  THE  PHILimNES. 

Agricultural  implements 

Bicycles  and  parts 

Chocolate  confectionory 

Felt  roofmg 

Hardware 

Iron  chain 

Ironandstcel,manufactures  of 
Leather,  manufactures  of: 

Harnessand  saddlery 

Another 

Metal,  manufactures  of 

Oils :  LinsBed 

Paints: 

In  oil 

Lead,  red 

Pens ,  metallic 

Rubber  packing 

Wire  ropo 

All  other  articles.-. 

Total 

TO  HAWAH. 

Iron  and  steel.manufactures  of 
Pig  iron 


Total. 


1914 


4,560,046 


1915 


$2,093 
3,870 
7,798 


3,008,008 


21,338 

3,2.s0 

1,001 

892 

239 

2,122 
506 
413 


29,857 


927 
1 ,  512 
5,513 

929 
5,954 
2,617 
7, 892 

1,159 
1,291 
4,826 
5,739 

1,244 

1,157 

615 

652 

2,569 

669 


45,295 


S2S 
,061 


5,889 


6,042 
773 
226 
367 
67 

1,156 


293 


8,914 


871 
453 
4,532 
718 
4,337 
2,574 
7,128 

1,168 

776 

4,047 

4,723 

1,003 
201 
670 
869 
895 
731 


35,701 


449 


449 


Exports  to  United  States  from  Kidderminster. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Kidderminster  durinij  1915, 
according  to  invoices  certified  at  the  consular  agency,  were  valued  at 
$251,840,  as  compared  with  $341,780  for  1914.  The  articles  and  their 
value  w^ere  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Agricultural  implements 

Antiques 

S7,980 
182 
17,307 
2,:i44 
18,879 
32, 161 

3.656 

540 

2.309 
14,570 
2,136 

58,289 
3,344 

20.  .371 
2,229 

10.505 

31.372 

7.145 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures 
of— Continued. 
Nails,  horseshoe,  n.  e.  s... 

Steel  sheets,  tiimed 

All  other 

$1,191 
2.611 

1.O07 

19,952 

24,658 
7,635 

Eai'then  and  china  ware 

Fibers,  etc.,  n.  e.  s 

Fruits,  preserved 

S253 
2,  .598 

768 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of: 
Gloves- 
Men's,  lined 

Hides  and  s;-an.s: 

f        4,888 

Cattle  hides  and   sheep 
.s'  ins 

Men's,  unlined 

Women's    and    chil- 
dren's, lined 

Women's    and    chil- 
dren's, imlined 

Leather,  all  other 

2,V06 
1,218 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactiu'es 
of: 
Anchors 

930 

Anvils 

5. 858 

13,335 

Chains 

Oils,  n.  e.s 

8,539 
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Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Paints,  etc.,  n.  e.  s 

$1,599 
3.9G0 
17,918 

5,014 
100.926 

Sl.ltO 
2,092 
12,702 

15,913 
19,7SS 
1.51t 
2.274 
1.272 
56,529 
3.300 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of— 
Continued. 
Horsehaii"  manufar'tiires, 

$2,149 

3S,455 

11,934 

567 

Vinegar 

SJ,391 

Carpets — 

Wool 

Goat  liair 

Yarn,  woolen 

Axniinster 

All  oilier  arlicles 

577 

Total 

Chenille 

341,780 

251,840 

Haii'l  tufted 

Wilton 

Samples 

Exports  to  United  States  from  Eedditch. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1915,  according  to  invoices 
certified  at  the  cnnsuhir  agenc}''  at  Eedditch,  were  valued  at  $523,936, 
as  compared  with  $573,350  for  1914.    The  articles  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Cotton,   manufactures   of: 
Laces 

$438 

90,911 

124 

56, 1S2 
7,169 

Needles: 

Hand-sewing 

§393,646 
9,765 
19, 292 
10,546 

$.301, 578 

Fishhooks  and  tackle 

S106, 24G 

In  cases 

13, 187 

Golf  balls 

All  other,  n.  e.  s 

Pins:  Base  metal 

40, 914 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures 

33,855 

11,883 

of: 

Thimbles 

1,550 

Total 

Wire  manufactures,  n.  e.  s. 

573,350 

523,936 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  hand-sewing  needles  from  Redditch 
amounted  to  $92,000  and  of  fishhooks  and  fishing  tackle  $15,000.  On. 
the  other  hand,  wire  staples  and  other  wire  manufactures  show  an 
increase  of  nearly  $30,000,  and  needles,  other  than  sewing,  increased 
over  $25,000. 

There  were  no  declared  exports  and  no  returned  American  goods 
invoiced  to  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  in  1915  from 
Eedditch  or  Kidderminster. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

By  Cousal  Fraulvlin  D.  Ilnle,  February  4. 

Last  3'ear  was  marked  by  an  unusual  prosperity  in  almost  all 
branches  of  industry  in  Huddersfield  and  vicinitj'',  attributed  largely, 
however,  to  war  conditions. 

The  leading  manufacturing  plants,  both  textile  and  engineering, 
were  engaged  on  Government  contracts,  while  ordinary  forms  of 
trade  demands  had  to  wait  for  better  opportunities  at  some  future 
date.  Most  of  the  looms  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Army 
cloths,  and  the  engineering  shops  and  the  motor  and  electrical 
w^orks  were  employed  for  Government  purposes,  while  t-he  chemical 
and  dye  factories  devoted  all  their  surplus  energies  and  capacities 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Government. 

For  a  short  time  in  the  fall  some  fear  was  felt  as  to  future  condi- 
tions, as  many  of  the  large  contracts  for  Army  cloths  were  about  com- 
pleted ;  but  new  orders  were  obtained  and  mill  activity  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  mills  are  now  running  on  full  time  and  to 
their  full  capacity,  many  of  them  operating  night  shifts. 

Wages  have  been  unusually  high,  and  the  local  retail  trade  has 
been  active,  notwithstanding  the  cry  for  economy  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  personal  and  household  expenses. 
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Financial  Conditions — Cost  of  Living. 

The  banking  institutions  in  this  district  are  Avell  prepared  to  meet 
every  demand  made  upon  them  for  the  successful  continuance  of  all 
existing  industrial  enterprises,  and  also  all  prospective  expansions. 

Manufacturers  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  money  they 
needed  for  the  erection  or  extension  of  plants,  while  marked  pros- 
perity in  all  the  textile  and  engineering  lines  increased  ordinary 
deposits  in  the  banlvs.  Ordinary  bank  loan  rates  during  the  year 
remained  stationary,  at  about  5  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  clothing  is  much  higher,  but  tliere  was  little  advance 
in  rents,  for  the  ordinary  industrial  development  and  a  shortage  of 
houses  suitable  for  artisans  had  established  a  pretty  high  scale  of 
rentals  even  before  1914.  Considering  all  the  different  personal  and 
household  expenses  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  Jvdy,  1914,  has  been  nearly  35  per  cent.  It  is 
stated  that  from  1910  to  1913  the  cost  of  living  in  England  advanced 
IG  per  cent. 

The  Engineering  and  Building  Trades. 

The  ordinary  trade  of  manufacturing  textile  machinery  of  many 
kinds,  boilers,  engines,  motor  cars,  and  many  other  products  of  iron 
and  steel,  Avas  almost  at  a  standstill,  as  the  most  important  of  the 
local  plants  were  occupied  on  Government  work. 

There  was  not  an  entire  stoppage  in  the  production  of  goods  to 
meet  the  ordinary  demands  of  times  of  peace,  but  energies  were 
turned  into  other  channels.  Therefore  with  the  old  and  new  de- 
mands combined,  it  w^as  a  busy  year  for  most  if  not  all  of  the  engi- 
neering industries  and  all  available  labor  was  employed. 

War  conditions  affected  the  building  trades  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. In  some  ways  there  was  prosperity,  but  in  others  entire  in- 
activity. A  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  put  a 
check  on  all  except  the  most  important  undertakings,  ^lany  pro- 
jected schemes  will  wait  for  a  more  convenient  season,  when  there 
may  be  a  return  to  normal  prices  and  conditions.  Few  houses,  with 
the  exception  of  those  under  construction  by  the  corporation,  were 
built  last  year,  although  the  demand  for  artisans'  houses  is  urgent 
and  increasing. 

There  was  no  unemployment  in  the  building  trades,  although  much 
invested  wealth  may  not  have  been  actively  engaged  in  production. 

A  more  general  use  of  brick  curtailed  the  output  of  the  numerous 
building-stone  quarries,  and  in  that  direction  capital  seems  to  be  idle 
and  unremunerative. 

Wholesale  Clothing  Industry. 

At  the  beginning  of  1915  all  clothing  factories  were  working  at 
high  pressure,  largely  on  Government  orders,  a  condition  that  con- 
tinued for  a  few  weeks  only,  until  the  original  contracts  were  com- 
pleted. When  new  ones  were  sought  the  prices  were  fixed  so  low 
that  they  could  not  as  a  rule  be  accepted  under  the  scale  of  wages 
prevailing  in  shops  in  this  district.  A  fcAv  were  taken,  not  with  a 
view  of  materially  profiting  thereb}'^  but  to  keep  the  plants  in  opera- 
tion and  the  labor  employed  at  a  living  wage.  Clothiers  then  turned 
their  attention  more  to  the  civilian  trade,  and  orders  were  fairly 
L'ood  to  the  middle  of  the  vear. 
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During  the  autumn  business  was  quiet,  but  early  winter  weatlier 
in  November  improved  matters  somewhat.  Taking  the  year  as  a 
whole,  however,  it  was  not  a  satisfactory  one. 

More  business  might  have  been  clone  had  it  been  possible  to  insure 
the  delivery  of  goods.  The  trade  was  greatly  hampered  by  the 
scarcity  of  raw  material,  the  uncertainty  of  delivery,  with  long-time 
dates  at  the  earliest,  the  dilliculty  in  procuring  Avarps  and  dyes  re- 
quired for  the  various  shades,  and  the  great  increase  in  prices,  rang- 
ing from  33  to  55  per  cent.  Houses  were  frequently  obliged  to  refuse 
repeat  orders,  as  they  were  unable  to  fill  them  in  less  than  six  months. 
Huddersfield  firms  generally  catered  to  the  smart  dressers  in  the  arti- 
san and  middle  classes.  iS^s  large  numbers  of  these  are  now  in  the 
army  they  have  turned  the  efforts  of  the  trade  more  to  the  needs  of 
boys  and  youths. 

Taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  labor  in  the  clothing  industry  was 
fairly  well  employed,  and  only  a  small  amount  of  short  time  was 
found  necessary.  This  is  accounted  for  by  tlie  fact  that  a  good 
many  employees  enlisted  or  found  temporary  employment  in  other 
lines. 

Dye  Works  Under  Construction. 

In  May,  1915,  the  British  Dyes  (Ltd.),  a  Government-aided  com- 
pany Avhich  secured  the  plant  of  Read  Holliday  &  Sons  (Ltd.), 
then  the  largest  manufacturer  of  aniline  dyes  in  this  country,  began 
developing  plans  to  furnish  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  thereby 
make  the  manufacturers  independent  of  imported  dyes  to  a  large 
extent. 

A  s])ur  has  been  constructed  to  connect  the  works  with  the  main 
line  of  the  London  &  Northwestern  Raihvay  system,  and  over  1,000 
men  are  now  at  woi'k  changing  the  formation  of  the  land  and  erecting 
buildings  of  various  kinds.  Although  the  work  of  buikling  and  de- 
velopment is  being  pressed  with  vigor,  it  will  necessarily  be  many 
months,  anil  probably  some  years,  before  the  full  scheme  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  company  will  reach  that  point  of  completion  toward 
which  these  great  energies  are  moving. 

[Ivcpoits  on  the  Huddersfield  Dye  Works  were  published  iu  Commerce  Re- 
I'OUTs  for  .Tan.  7,  Feb.  IS,  and  Nov.  9,  1915.] 

Female  Labor  in  New  Fields. 

Changed  conditions  during  the  months  of  war  introduced  v.'omen 
in  new  fields  of  employment.  They  are  not  only  extending  their 
range  of  labor  in  mill  and  factory  by  doing  work  heretofore  per- 
formed entirely  by  men  and  boys,  but  their  sphei-e  of  usefulness  has 
been  carried  into  other  fields. 

In  some  cases  they  may  get  the  same  wages  as  men,  but  generally 
their  wages  are  less.  This  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion, 
even  among  the  men,  who  in  some  instances  insist  that  there  should  1)6 
no  difference;  these  probably  fear  that  female  labor  at  a  lower  wage 
might  prevent  them  from  commanding  their  old  positions  after  tlie 
war.  In  many  cases,  however,  employers  agree  to  i-etuin  the  men  to 
their  old  positions  when  they  are  retired  from  the  juiblic  service. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Embargoes  placed  upon  the  large  class  of  goods  that  had  been 
planned  for  the  American  market,  tlie  sudden  rise  in  the  cost  of  raw 
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material,  the  advance  in  the  wage  scale,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
suitable  dyes  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  demand,  the  higher 
charges  for  ocean  freight  and  marine  insurance,  all  seriously  affected 
the  trade  with  American  customers,  so  that  the  total  value  for  1915 
was  onl}^  one-half  of  what  it  had  been  in  1914,  instead  of  the  large 
increase  that  had  been  expected.  Taking  into  consideration  all  the 
difficulties  that  faced  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  goods  to  Amer- 
ica during  1915,  the  results  were  better  than  might  have  reasonably 
been  expected. 

The  declared  value  of  the  principal  articles  invoiced  at  Hudders- 
field  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  in  1914  and  1915  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Automobile  parts 

Card  clothing 

Chemicals 

Copper  ingots 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Cloth 

Sewing  thread 

Waste 

Dyes 

Fuller's  earth 


$41 
36 

278 

is; 

13, 
32, 


134, 
26, 


S105, 716 

149, 124 

^-,907 

2,595 
34, 432 
29, 050 
13, 946 
23, 656 


Articles, 


Machinery 

Rugs 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw 

Yarn 

CloUi 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1914 


421, 1S9 
12, 597 

, 103, 160 
169,602 

,  1S2, 153 
534,578 


,600,100 


J38,607 
10,794 

1, 145, 465 
47, 740 

1,249,085 
17, 899 


2,  S70, 916 


The  total  for  1915  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  for  1913  and  but 
little  more  than  one-half  that  of  1914.  In  the  returns  for  1915  auto- 
mobile parts  dropped  out  entirely,  but  increases  were  shown  in  card 
clothing,  sewing  cotton,  cotton  waste,  and  machinery.  The  principal 
decreases  were  in  chemicals,  dyes,  wools,  and  woolen  yarns  and  cloth. 
Effects  of  the  War  on  American  Trade. 

The  Avar  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  increase  the  market  here  for 
American  goods  to  meet  the  demand  caused  by  a  suspension  of  trade 
with  the  Continental  countries  with  which  this  country  is  now  at 
war,  and  by  the  inability  to  maintain  the  volume  of  home  trade  in 
many  lines  at  a  normal  level. 

Apart  from  the  special  war  lines  of  imports,  there  was  an  in- 
creased inquiry  for  numerous  articles  of  commerce  heretofore  ob- 
tained abroad,  but  not  from  America.  So  much  of  the  home-produc- 
ing energy  was  turned  into  supplying  the  special  war  needs  of  the 
Allies  that  there  was  created  a  situation  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
could  be  met  only  by  American  manufacturers. 

Not  only  have  numerous  requests  to  be  put  into  correspondence 
with  American  manufacturers  of  certain  classes  of  goods  been  pre- 
sented to  this  consulate,  but  in  the  retail  shops  there  is  a  greater 
variety  of  goods  of  American  origin,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to 
keep  the  level  of  consumption  from  rising  and  -to  confine  it  as  much 
as  possible  to  goods  manufactured  at  home  or  in  some  of  the  colonies. 

The  patriotic  sentiment  as  to  home-manufactured  goods  is  grow- 
ing among  the  people.  The  call  of  the  Government  to  consumers 
to  live  so  as  to  make  as  light  as  may  be  the  necessary  im]3orts  from 
foreign  countries,  in  order  to  influence  the  balance  of  trade  and  rate 
of  exchange,  is  being  heeded  to  some  considerable  extent;  j^et  the 
great  masses  of  the  community,  largely  working  people — many  of 
whom  enjoy  higher  wages  than  they  liave  ever  known  liefore — spend 
their  money  freely  and  do  not  ask  whether  the  articles  were  made  in 
this  or  some  other  country. 
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It  would  seem  that  this  is  an  opportune  time  for  American  manu- 
facturers to  increase  their  export  trade  with  Enghind,  but  in  this 
connection  it  is  necessary  to  study  with  great  care  the  probable 
trade  tendencies  of  the  countries  after  the  war  ends,  lest  a  foothold 
gained  at  considerable  expense  be  subsequently  lost  before  sufficiently 
satisfactory  profits  shall  have  resulted.  A  withdrawal  from  the  field 
resulting  from  too  great  a  competition  would  be  expensive  and  dis- 
couraging. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

By  Consnl  C.  M.  Ilitcli,  January  25. 

The  general  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  Notting- 
ham district  during  1915,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  will 
stand  a  favorable  comparison  with  other  districts  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  is  more  particularly  true  with  reference  to  foreign 
shipments.  There  are  doubtless  other  sections  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  able  to  utilize  their  factories  in  the  manufacture  of  war  ma- 
terial, but  in  doing  this  they  have  been  forced  in  a  large  measure 
to  sacrifice  their  export  trade. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  lace  trade  is  the  principal  industry  of 
Nottingham,  the  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  rely  largely 
upon  their  export  trade. 
Labor  Conditions. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
confronting  the  manufacturers  of  this  district,  owing  to  the  with- 
drawal of  men  from  the  factories,  farms,  collieries,  and  other  arteries 
of  trade  for  Government  service.  Many  manufacturers  have  booked 
orders  far  in  advance,  but  they  are  unable  to  fill  them  with  any  de- 
gree of  promptness  or  certainty  for  want  of  sufficient  labor. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1915  there  were  several  strikes  of  em- 
ployees in  the  district,  precipitated  by  the  refusal  of  the  employers 
to  grant  an  increase  in  wages.  The  demands  of  the  laborers  were 
generally  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  were  making 
large  profits  on  Government  contracts  and  the  further  fact  that 
there  had  been  a  decided  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  The  most  serious  strike  occurred  at  Leicester  dur- 
ing June,  when  about  7,000  hosiery  operatives  walked  out  on  account 
of  the  refusal  to  advance  their  wages.  The  strike  lasted  only  two 
days,  however,  as  the  difi'erences  were  soon  adjusted  by  the  employers 
granting  an  increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent.  Practically  all 
laborers  throughout  the  district  have  received  substantial  increases 
in  their  wages  during  the  past  12  months. 
Shortage  of  Dyes. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  the  textile  indus- 
tries of  this  district  has  been  the  shortage  of  dyes.  As  practically 
all  the  dyes  used  in  this  market  were  imported  from  Germany,  prices 
immediately  began  to  advance  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Avar,  and 
only  the  recent  increased  production  of  the  British  dyestuff  manu- 
facturers has  arrested  this  advance. 

Most  of  the  users  are  noAV  procuring  enough  for  their  needs,  but 
the  present  high  prices  are  expected  to  prevail  during  the  continu- 
ation of  the  war. 
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Transportation  Facilities. 

Few  cities  have  a  better  geographical  position  than  Nottmgham. 
The  important  seaports  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Hull,  and  Grimsby 
all  lie  within  less  than  100  miles,  and  London  is  only  123  miles  to  the 
south. 

It  is  served  by  four  railway  companies — the  Midland,  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Great  Central,  and  the  London  &  North  Western. 
Something  like  20  express  trains  run  to  London  every  day,  the  time 
required  being  about  2  hours  and  15  minutes.  Manchester  can  be 
reached  in  less  than  2  hours  and  Liverpool  in  about  3  hours. 

It  is  also  the  center  of  an  important  sj^stem  of  inland  w^aterways. 
The  River  Trent  affords  access  to  Newark,  Gainsborough,  and  the 
important  ports  on  the  River  Humber,  comprising  Hull,  Goole,  and 
Grimsby,  through  which  an  enormous  tonnage  is  cleared  every  year, 
both  incoming  and  outgoing. 

Connected  with  the  Trent  River  there  is  an  excellent  system  of 
canals,  by  means  of  which  there  is  communication,  not  only  with 
London  by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  but  also  with  the  Birming- 
ham district,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol ;  the  Potteries,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  etc.,  by  way  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal. 

The  railways  have  been  under  Government  control  since  the  out- 
break of  the  w^ar.  There  were  no  changes  in  the  freiglit  rates  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  while  in  1914  there  was  a  considerable  increase. 
Condition  of  the  lace  Industry. 

The  lace  trade,  Avhic.i  includes  nets,  curtains,  and  embroideries, 
is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  industry  of  Nottingham, 
and  about  95  per  cent  of  all  the  laces  manufactured  in  Great  Brit- 
ain are  produced  in  this  consular  district. 

While  the  year  1915  was  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to  some 
of  the  lace  manufacturers,  the  export  trade  of  this  industry  has  been 
better  maintained  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  than  almost  any 
other  industrj"^  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
shortage  of  labor,  dyes,  and  other  inconveniences  incident  to  the 
war,  the  year  Avould  have  doubtless  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

The  outlook  during  the  early  part  of  1915  was  discouraging,  and 
following  the  rapid  decline  that  had  set  in  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  manufacturers  experienced  a  most  difficult  time.  As 
indicating  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs,  the  Lace  Opera- 
tives' Society  paid  out  more  money  to  its  members  in  out-of-work 
benefits  than  for  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  society. 

During  February  matters  gradualh^  assumed  a  better  complexion, 
and  the  volume  of  business  transacted  in  the  Levers  and  curtain 
branches  steadily  increased  to  an  appreciable  degree.  The  demand 
for  the  products  of  these  machines,  which  unexpectedly  came  into 
existence,  following  a  year  of  marked  depression,  was  well  main- 
tained, and  generally  speaking  a  brisk  trade  was  done. 

While  the  export  trade  diminished  somewhat,  on  account  of  the 
closing  of  several  markets,  the  home  trade  increased  proportionately, 
and  altogether  these  engaged  in  the  lace  industry  had  reasons  to  be 
satisfied,  even  if  the  general  demand  was  smaller  than  heretofore. 
Orders  for  narrow  Calais  Valenciennes  and  torchons,  and  imitation 
Barmen  torchons  were  freely  placed.     In  the  Levers  section  a  good 
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trade  was  done  in  some  of  the  coarser  gauges,  and  several  manufac- 
turers had  more  orders  on  their  books  during  the  autumn  months 
than  they  could  execute  with  the  despatch  desired.  At  various 
periods  of  the  year,  allovers,  heavy  Cluny  laces,  shadow  laces,  flounc- 
ings,  and  pleating  laces  found  a  ready  sale,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  South  American  countries. 

Embroidery  makers  report  a  satisfactory  year,  and  throughout  the 
lace  trade  there  was  a  gradual  upward  tendency  in  prices  for  the 
last  few  months  of  1915,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the  high 
cost  of  materials.  The  average  increase  in  prices  on  January  1, 
1916,  amounted  to  about  10  per  cent. 

A  fair  amount  of  furniture  laces,  such  as  pianoforte  covers, 
duchesse  sets,  and  blind  edgings  were  also  produced  on  Nottingham 
machines,  and  readily  disposed  of. 

Cotton  and  Silk  Net  Trade. 

The  net  trade  had  a  most  prosperous  year,  and  plain  net  machines 
were  steadily  employed.  All  manufacturers  were  busily  engaged 
during  the  early  half  of  1915  meeting  the  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  cottcn  mosquito  nets  for  troops  quartered  in  the  East,  and 
for  respirators  as  a  protection  against  poisonous  gnses,  and  also  the 
well-maintained  demands  of  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  markets.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  year  large  American  orders  were  placed,  and 
the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  consequently  increased. 

At  present  net  manufacturers  are  devoting  most  of  their  time  to 
the  manufacture  of  silk  nets,  the  demand  for  which  has  been  unpre- 
cedented. This  is  attributed  to  the  diversion  of  American  orders  to 
this  market,  which  were  formerly  placed  with  French  (Lyons)  man- 
ufacturers, on  account  of  the  latter  being  unable  to  supply  all  the 
quantity  required. 

The  scarcity  of  yarn,  dyes,  and  labor,  coupled  with  the  large  de- 
mands, has  created  satisfactory^  and  remunerative  prices. 

The  large  demands  of  the  American  market  are  accounted  for  by 
the  changes  that  took  place  in  fashions  during  the  year,  all  of  Avhich 
were  favorable  to  the  net  industry,  and  also  to  the  elimination  of 
the  German  embroiderers,  which  has  necessarily  caused  American 
importers  to  have  the  embroidering  done  in  the  United  States.  Fully 
40  per  cent  of  the  silk  nets  exported  from  this  district  are  for  em- 
broidery purposes. 

The  popularity  of  the  casement  curtain  has  had  a  rather  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  curtain  manufacturers,  but  on  the  whole  orders  for 
the  lower  grade  goods  were  good,  and  the  fact  that  an  increase  in 
wages  has  been  conceded  to  employees  in  this  branch  is  sufficient 
proof  that  the  trade  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 

This  activity  in  the  net  trade  is  expected  to  continue  so  long  as 
the  present  fashions  remain  in  vogue. 

Hosiery  and  Underwear  Industries. 

The  manufacture  of  hosiery  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the 
Nottingham  district,  and  is  second  only  to  that  of  lace.  This  in- 
dustry never  experienced  a  busier  or  more  profitable  j'ear.  The  out- 
break of  the  European  war  necessitated  large  supplies  of  hosiery 
and  underAvear  for  the  military  forces,  which,  coupled  with  the  de- 
mand for  the  home  trade  and  foreign  shipments,  has  kept  the  manu- 
facturers unusually  busy.    Hence  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods 
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find   that  at  present  the  demand  is  far  greater  than  the  supply, 
necessitating  an  extension  of  phmts  in  almost  all  hosiery  centers. 

Considerable  quantities  of  hosiery  and  underwear  were  imported 
from  Germany  and  other  countries  in  Continental  Europe  before 
the  war. 

Besides  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods,  there 
has  also  been  cut  off  the  supplies  of  botany  and  cashmere  yarns 
which,  before  the  war,  were  so  largely  imported.  This  has  affected 
the  hosiery  manufacturer  considerably,  as  few  firms  in  Great  Britain 
had  the  machinery  necessary  for  spinning  these  classes  of  yarns,  and 
even  those  who  had  them  were  in  no  position,  apparently,  to  increase 
their  supplies  to  anything  like  the  demand.  However,  substitutes 
soon  came  forward  in  the  form  of  frame  or  throstle  spun  yarns.  As 
might  be  expected,  they  were  not  the  same  as  mule-spun  botanies, 
but  they  provided  for  an  emergency,  and  have  met  with  such  success 
that  no  doubt  such  yarns  have  come  to  stay.  Thus,  manufacturers 
have  had  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  new  yarns,  and  what  in  years 
past  would  have  been  claimed  as  imperfections  in  spinning  have 
had  to  be  overlooked. 
The  Making-up  Trade. 

Most  branches  of  the  making-up  trade  were  fully  employed 
throughout  the  year.  The  output  was  hindered  considerably  by  the 
shortage  of  experienced  labor,  and  the  difilculty  in  procuring  ma- 
terial. 

Practically  all  firms  manufacturing  shirt  waists  have  been  unusu- 
ally busy.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  in  the  domestic  markets  for  this  article,  but  little  or  no 
export  business  has  been  done. 

The  neckwear  manufacturers  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  business 
being  at  a  low  ebb,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  fashions  being  lui- 
favorable. 

The  glove  makers  had  a  favorable  year,  and  at  present  are  well 
supplied  with  orders,  placed  by  domestic  buyers.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  military  demands  kept  them  steadily  employed, 
and  the  domestic  market  suffered  accordingly.  The  shortage  of 
stocks,  then  left,  together  with  the  elimination  of  German  and  Aus- 
trian manufacturers,  caused  domestic  buyers  to  phice  large  orders, 
which  are  expected  to  keep  the  glove  industry  well  employed  for 
several  months.  Prices  have  increased  in  all  kinds  and  grades  of 
gloves. 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Trade  in  Lace,  Etc. 

The  Netherlands  formerly  purchased  large  quantities  of  lace 
goods  from  this  district,  but  this  trade  has  fallen  off'  considerably. 
It  is  thought  that  Dutch  merchants  are  now  securing  most  of  this 
class  of  goods  from  Germany. 

A  fair  trade  is  being  done  w^ith  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
especially  in  fancy  laces  and  nets,  which,  apparently,  have  recently 
become  popular. 

NotAvithstanding  transportation  difficulties  and  high  exchange 
rates,  which  probably  make  Nottingham  goods  arriving  in  Russia 
cost  the  purchasers  something  like  200  per  cent  more  than  when 
they  leave  here,  a  fair  and  remunerative  business  is  being  done. 

Spain  and  Portugal  probably  have  purchased  more  laces,  soft 
goods,  and  other  articles  through  this  market  than  ever  before. 
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The  demand  by  Swiss  merchants,  particularly  those  of  St.  Gall, 
for  embroideries  for  dress  purposes,  etc.,  has  created  a  large  trade 
between  this  market  and  Switzerland. 

Trade  with  Canada  improved  considerabl}^  in  comparison  with 
191-1.  Many  large  orders  for  laces  of  all  descriptions  and  hosiery 
have  been  placed  in  this  market  by  Canadian  merchants,  and  a 
bright  outlook  is  held  for  1916. 

A  fairly  good  trade  has  been  done  with  the  Far  East.  Japanese 
buyers  have  been  making  heavy  purchases  of  woolen  hosiery,  and 
British  firms  in  China  are  buying  cotton  hose,  laces,  and  nets  in 
large  quantities. 

The  Indian  and  Egyptian  markets,  which  showed  a  decline  in  the 
early  part  of  1915,  improved  considerably  during  the  latter  half,  and 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  trade  to  be  done  is  looked  for,  espe- 
cially in  cotton  piece  goods,  plain  nets,  hosiery,  and  laces. 

The  Australian  and  South  African  trade  has  been  fairly  good, 
considering  the  unsettled  conditions,  and  an  improvement  is  looked 
for  during  the  present  year. 

The  unsettled  conditions  of  the  South  American  markets  for  the 
last  two  years  have  not  helped  to  increase  the  volume  of  trade  be- 
tAveen  that  market  and  Nottingham.  The  business  done  during  1915 
probably  exceeded  that  of  1914,  but  it  is  still  considerably  below 
that  of  '1913. 

Condition  of  the  Textile-Machinery  Industry. 

The  year  1915  was  a  most  trying  and  eventful  one  for  textile-ma- 
chine builders.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there  seemed  great 
opportunities  for  the  extension  of  the  hosiery-machine  industry. 
Firms  engaged  in  the  production  of  machines  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  military  and  naval  hose  and  half  hose,  shirts,  pants, 
gloves,  jerseys,  sweaters,  etc.,  were  crowded  with  orders.  Eeproduc- 
tions  or  substitutions  of  foreign-made  knitting  machines  were  in  de- 
mand which  were  essential  for  the  military  and  export  trade.  The 
machine  builders  made  every  effort  both  to  increase  their  output  of 
existing  machines  and  to  reproduce  models  of  foreign  makes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  or  two  of  the  leading  hosiery 
machinery  firms  located  in  this  district  are  now  filling  many  of 
their  orders  with  machines  of  American  manufacture,  of  a  type 
similar  to  that  previously  built  by  themselves.  The  principal  ma- 
chines in  demand  at  present  are:  Seamless,  for  hose  and  half  hose; 
linking,  for  hose  and  half  hose;  ribbed,  for  underwear;  plain,  for 
underwear. 

One  of  the  most  popular  hosiery  machines  made  in  the  United 
States  and  introduced  here  is  the  automatic  knitting  machine,  and 
it  appears  to  be  giving  general  satisfaction.  There  is  also  a  demand 
for  machines  used  in  the  manufacure  of  Imitted  gloves,  and  the 
warp  machine  of  the  bearded  needle  fast  and  common  warp  type. 

The  demand  for  lace  machines  has  been  limited,  and  local  makers 
are  in  position  to  fill  any  orders  placed.  There  has  been  a  slight  de- 
mand for  net  machines,  which  has  been  promptly  met  by  local  manu- 
facturers. It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  considerable 
demand  for  lace  machinery  during  1916,  although  makers  are  look- 
ing forward  to  some  American  orders  being  placed  in  the  near  future. 
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Trade  in  Leather,  Hides,  and  Skins. 

Many  marked  changes  took  place  in  the  leather  trade  of  this  dis- 
trict during  the  year.  The  export  trade  with  the  United  States  and 
other  neutral  countries  has  been  nearly  up  to  the  average. 

The  shortage  of  box  calf  and  veals  in  this  market  was  early  recog- 
nized by  American  tanners,  who  took  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
increased  their  sales  here  about  COO  per  cent.  Large  quantities  of 
heavy  chrome  upper  sides  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Toward  the  close  of  1915  there  was  a  lull  in  this  demand,  consequent 
upon  specifications  from  the  British  authorities  calling  for  home-fin- 
ished leather. 

A  good  business  has  been  done  in  colored  chrome  calf,  particularly 
the  wine  shade,  which  was  largely  used  for  women's  boots.  There  is 
also  a  demand  for  russet  kips.  Dressed  bellies  are  again  selling  well 
in  this  market,  probably  due  to  the  large  demands  by  the  Government. 

The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  fancy  leather  continues  to  increase. 
Stocks  of  these  classes  are  nearly  depleted,  those  on  hand  bringing 
unusually  high  prices. 

The  present  activity  and  remunerative  prices  exis''  \g  in  the  fin- 
ished-leather market  are  expected  to  continue  as  long  as  war  condi- 
tions prevail. 

Hides  have  all  brought  high  prices,  except  calfskins,  Avhich  have 
ruled  at  normal  or  slightly  below,  owing  to  the  limited  demand  from 
home  tanners  and  the  Government  restriction  of  exports. 

There  was  little  business  done  in  the  pickled  and  salted  sheep- 
skin line  in  the  home  market,  but  a  fairly  large  quantity  was  exported 
to  the  United  States  throughout  the  year  at  favorable  prices. 

Owing  to  the  introduction  of  improved  labor-saving  machinery  in 
the  tanneries,  little  difliculty  as  to  the  shortage  of  labor  has  been  ex- 
perienced.   Most  of  the  machinery  used  in  tanneries  located  here  is 
of  British  manufacture,  some  being  American  and  German  makes. 
A  Satisfactory  Year  for  the  Drug  and  Chemical  Trade, 

The  drug  and  chemical  trade  reports  a  satisfactory  business  dur- 
ing 1915,  the  demand  and  the  prices  realized  being  unprecedented. 
One  of  the  w^orlcl's  largest  drug  and  chemical  manufacturing  concei'ns 
is  located  in  Nottingham.  This  firm  has  undertaken  the  manufac- 
ture on  a  large  scale  of  such  chemicals  and  drugs  (formerly  made  in 
Germany)  as  aspirin,  phenacetin,  phenolphthalein,  hexamine,  glyc- 
erophosphates, paraldehyde,  formaldehyde,  atropine,  etc.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  has  been  the  shortage  of  bismuth,  iodine,  and  bromide. 
Output  and  Prices  of  Coal — Lumber  Trade. 

The  past  year  was  a  trying  one  to  those  engaged  in  the  coal  trade. 
In  consequence  of  the  shortage  of  coal  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
prices  began  to  rise.  In  July,  1915,  a  law  went  into  effect  regulating 
the  price  of  coal.  It  provides  that  4  shillings  per  ton  (97  cents)  over 
and  above  the  price  charged  at  the  corresponding  period  of  1914  shall 
be  the  excess  price  that  can  be  charged  at  the  pit  mouth.  This  law 
has  helped  to  regulate  the  price  charged  to  the  consumer. 

The  output  of  this  consular  district  (Derbyshire,  Leicestershire, 
and  Nottinghamshire)  in  1915,  estimated  at  30,000,000  tons,  repre- 
sents about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  Great  Britain  and  indi- 
cates a  decrease  of  about  11  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  1914 
fio'ures. 
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The  folIoAving  table  shows  the  comparative  prices  of  coal,  per  ton, 
for  the  past  three  years: 


Kind. 

January,  1914. 

Januarj-,  1915. 

January,  1916. 

$3. 40  to  So.  34 

2. 92  to   3.6.5 

9.73 

1.48  to    2.67 

$4.  .38  to  SO.  32 

3. 89  to   4.38 

12. 1() 

2. 67  to   3.28 

$5.  25  to  $7. 58 

4.  86  to    5. 10 

14.60 

Slack 

3. 40  to    3. 65 

The  supplies  of  timber  heretofore  used  in  mines  were  imported 
chiefly  from  Norway  and  Russia,  but  these  sources  are  now  prac- 
tically cut  off.  Purchases  are  made  in  lengths  up  to  30  feet  and  at 
least  4^  inches  in  diameter  upward,  according  to  length.  The  woods 
used  are  generally  larch  and  pine,  and  mostly  stripped  of  the  bark. 
Opportunities  for  the  Sale  of  American  Goods. 

JSlany  inquiries  have  been  received  at  this  consulate  from  British 
firms  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  American  goods.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  supply  of  certain  articles  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities  by  British  manufacturers 
"has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  local 
dealers  have  been  forced  to  buy  in  foreign  markets.  Under  existing 
conditions  the  American  market  is  the  most  available,  and  the  one 
usually  relied  upon. 

Most  of  the  American  goods  are  purchased  through  miporting 
houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Glasgow,  except  in  those 
cases  where  American  firms  have  agencies  or  representatives  here, 
such  as  in  the  automobile,  textile  machinery,  hardw^are,  and  furiture 
lines. 

The  sale  of  American  hardware  has  increased,  and  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  practically  all  kinds  of  hardware,  particularly  nails  and 
bolts.  Dealers  state  that  American  prices  are  reasonable,  and  much 
more  American  hardware  would  be  sold  here  if  prompt  deliveries 
could  be  effected. 

American  office  furniture  had  a  fairly  good  sale,  especially  the 
roll-top  desk,  the  mahogany  or  oak  finishes  being  preferred.  Dealers 
state  that  there  is  still  a  market  for  American  furniture  of  all  de- 
scriptions, provided  prices  can  compare  favorably  with  those  of  Brit- 
ish manufacturers. 

American  Canned  Goods  on  the  Market — Fruits. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  American  canned  goods  may  be  found  in  this 
market,  and  generally  speaking  they  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  Mer- 
chants state  that  the  neat,  sanitary,  and  economical  American  pack- 
ing methods,  the  reasonable  prices,  and  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  foodstuffs  have  been  the  main  factors  in  overcoming  former 
objections. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  American  fruit  has  heretofore  reached 
this  city,  but  the  trade  in  this  line  has  been  steadily  improving,  and 
at  present  apples,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  of  the  United  States  are 
carried  in  stock  by  most  of  the  dealers.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  fruits  from  California,  Oregon,  and  other  Western 
States  have  been  arriving  in  fair  quantities,  and  there  is  no  reason 
yvhy  this  trade  should  not  be  greatly  increased  in  the  future. 
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Photographic  and  Electrical  Appliances. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  sale  of  American  photo- 
graphic appliances,  especially  films  and  paper.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  goods  and  the  large  numbers  who 
have  taken  to  photography. 

Electrical  appliances  of  American  manufacture  are  gradually  com- 
ing to  the  front  in  this  district,  particularly  the  heating,  cooking, 
and  ironing  appliances;  also  vacuum  cleaners.  There  has  been  a 
large  demand  for  electric  pocket  lamps,  due  to  the  darkened  condi- 
tion of  the  streets  at  night. 

Municipal  Operations. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  tramways  of  Nottingham 
during  1915  was  41.210,964,  an  increase  of  675,090  over  1914.  The 
total  receipts,  including  rent  for  the  leased  lines,  but  excluding  inter- 
est on  investments,  amounted  to  $872,635,  an  average  of  22.7  cents 
per  car  mile.  This  is  an  increase  of  $19,152  in  receipts,  but  a  de- 
crease of  1.04  cents  per  car  mile  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  working  expenses  amounted  to  $547,157,  equal  to  14.26  cents 
per  car  mile,  compared  with  $526,909  and  14.9  cents  per  car  mile 
for  1914.  The  balance  amounted  to  $325,477,  as  compared  with 
$326,572  for  the  previous  year. 

There  were  166  additional  applications  for  electricity  received 
during  1915,  which  brings  the  total  number  of  consumers  to  4,861. 
The  gross  profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  approximately  $210,000. 
This  was  apportioned  as  follows:  $47,500  was  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  city's  tax  rate;  $87,755  was  transferred  to  the  sinking 
fund;  $20,000  to  the  reserve  fund;  and  the  remainder  was  paid  as 
interest  on  stocks  and  loans. 

The  operation  of  the  Nottingham  gas  plant  for  the  past  year  shows 
a  net  profit  of  approximately  $375,000,  a  reduction  in  profit  of  about 
$1,000  in  comparison  with  the  1914  returns.  This  is  due  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  coal,  labor,  and  lack  of  market  for  by-products,  par- 
ticularly pitch. 

The  present  average  price  of  gas  is  63  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

[A  report  giving  details  of  the  working  of  the  Nottingham  municipal  gas 
plant  was  published  in  Commeece  Repoets  for  July  3,  1915.] 

Export  Trade  to  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  1915 
shows  a  decrease  of  $811,160,  in  comparison  with  1914.  The  princi- 
pal decreases  were  in  cotton  laces,  and  cotton  and  silk  yarns,  while 
the  following  show  marked  increases:  Cotton  nets,  silk  nets,  linen 
piece  goods,  pickled  sheepskins,  raw  dried  undressed  rabbit  skins, 
and  upholstery  fabrics. 

The  increases  in  cotton  and  silk  nets  are  attributed  to  the  present 
favorable  fashions  in  the  United  States,  and  the  placing  of  American 
orders  with  local  houses,  part  of  which  were  formerly  placed  in 
Continental  markets. 

The  increase  in  linen  piece  goods  is  due  to  a  large  local  house 
securing  American  orders  for  this  class  of  goods,  which  are  manu- 
factured in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  invoiced  through 
this  consulate. 

The  export  of  upholstery  fabrics  is  entirely  new  to  this  district. 
A  large  curtain  manufacturer  has  undertaken  the  manufacture  of 
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this  class  of  fabrics  on  a  curtain  machine,  having  a  Jacqiiard  arrange- 
ment, evidently  with  apparent  success,  as  American  houses  have  al- 
ready placed  future  orders  for  this  class  of  goods. 
Principal  Articles  and  Valne  Declared  for  United  States. 

The  articles  and  their  values  exported  from  Nottingham  to  the 
United  States  for  1915,  as  compared  with  1914,  are  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Ale 

Boots  and  shoes 

CeTi^ent 

Cotton  cloth: 

Bleached 

Un' lenched 

Mercerized 

Colored 

Darriask,  cot  ton 

Designs  and  drafts 

FaUs: 

Bilk 

Wool 

Feathers,  raw,  1  ed 

Floorin;;  quarries 

Friliinrs: 

Cotton 

Silk  and  cotton 

Glue 

Hair  nets: 

Cotton 

gilk 

Hair,  horse 

Handkerchiefs: 

Cotton 

Linen 

Hosiery: 

Cotton 

PiLk 

Wool 

Lacas: 

Artificial,  silk  and  cotton. 

Cotton 

Silk 

Silk  and  cotton 

Cotton  and  tinsel 

Silk  and  tinsel 

Nets— 

Cotton 

Silk 

Si'kand  cotton 

Lace  curtains , 

Leather 

Leather,  chamois 

Linen  towels , 

Lilian  and  union  poods 

Macliinery  and  accessories: 

Accessories , 

Curtain , 


1914 


?5, 171 
1-!,  686 


2,300 


62,8 
2,7a0 

7, 315 

3,177 

1,  R32 

20, 325 

S,  074 
10,  S27 
23,564 

2,093 

9,855 


10,032 
3S,  735 

20,893 
2,  594 
29,  532 

25,209 

4,745,030 

2:^,  838 

29,515 


1, 877, 584 
159, 456 
4,S3.S 
192, 169 
i)2,  SM 
2, 375 
22,  S15 


24,937 
11,394 


191!: 


59, 293 

11,K72 
3,474 

25, 790 
13,  fiS7 
5,6iO 
6,  G2S 
10, 7,5.5 
1,075 

3,905 
3,177 
6,0^1 
12, 191 

1,8.55 

530 

5,586 

2, 750 
3,0>;i 
34,562 

8,520 
30,824 

33,745 
4,565 
37, 078 

11,835 
2,  S 14, 012 
33, 219 
19,578 
4,739 
18,909 

2,262,061 

570, 212 

5,  .'■.29 

116, 77G 

74,764 

6, 652 


13,310 
41, 765 


Articles. 


Machinery  and  accessories — 
Continued. 

Hosiery 

Levers 

]  lahi  net 

Surgical  applianoe 

Warp 

'"  il,  acetj'lene 

Paints: 

Indian  red 

(  xide  of  iron 

Tuscan  red 

Venetian  red 

Pins 

Piece  goods: 

Artificial  silk  and  cotton. 

linen 

^Madras 

Rope,  steel  wire 

Rotteaislone 

Seeds 

Skins: 

&alted,calf 

Balled ,  sheep 

I  icVled,  sheep 

Raw,  sheep 

Raw,  dried,  undressed, 
rabbit 

Raw,  undressed,  mole. . . 

Horse 

Sod  oil 

Sloceware 

L  nderwcar: 

Cotton 

Wool 

Veilings: 

Cotton 

Silk 

T'phoistery  fabrics 

Wonl,  unman ufactiu-ed,  goat 

Hair 

Yam: 

Cotton , 

Silk 

Itali.an  raw  silk 

Mercerized , 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1914 


f9,917 
30,7,S6 


87,856 


19,499 

214,.^-iO 
77,076 


29,907 

136, 650 

37,450 

21,904 

2, 897 

7,9,i!2 
7,451 


28, 578 
y,444 

21,403 
27,135 

58,  £91 
5,620 


1,927 

588,202 
26,:i22 


71,609 


9,058,286 


J3,100 
78,1«1 

12. 092 
2;  156 

19,189 
4,652 

9,980 
33,887 
9,893 
3,870 
2,745 


388,  .541 

47,083 

4, 803 

13,  .529 

16,633 


395, 686 
7,056 

51,727 


4,268 
19,899 
9,661 

25,301 
35,063 

40,314 
4,628 
15, 546 

6,584 

540,361 


5, 621 
13, 724 


8,247,126 


The  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  during  1915  were  valued  at 
$36,508,  of  which  cotton  laces  made  up  $28,279  and  cotton  nets  $4,525. 


LEICESTER  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  A.t?ent  AV.  W.  Early,  January  2.'. 

Leicester  is  situated  practically  in  the  center  of  England.  The 
neighboring  coal  fields  of  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  and  South 
Staffordshire  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  fuel  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  Gas  and  electricity  are  supplied  by  the  borough 
corporation  at  low  rates. 

Scarcely  one  of  its  industries  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
war.  On  the  contrary,  the  year  1915  brought  to  Leicester  a  degree 
of  prosperity  never  before  approached. 
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The  increase  during  the  year  in  the  sales  of  pianos  was  40  per 
cent  over  pre-war  tunes.  More  furs  have  been  sold  than  ever  before 
in  a  single  year.    Sales  of  furniture  have  increased  enormously. 

The  chief  industries  of  Leicester  include  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery,  boots  and  shoes,  elastic  webbing,  engineering,  and  yarn 
spinning. 

Condition  of  tlie  Hosiery  Trade — Shortage  of  Needles. 

The  hosiery  trade  is  the  oldest  among  the  industries  and  stands 
first  in  importance.  There  are  more  than  100  factories  in  the  town 
itself,  not  counting  those  in  the  neighboring  villages.  About  25,000 
operatives  are  emploj^ed  in  the  town  and  county.  Production  has 
been  hampered  by  the  shortage  of  labor.  This  industry,  however, 
has  not  suffered  so  much  in  this  respect  as  some  others,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  its  operatives  are  girls.  The 
troubles  incident  to  the  shortage  in  hosiery  needles  had  not  been 
overcome  at  the  begimiing  of  the  year  and  many  manufacturers 
are  still  handicapped  through  this  lack  of  supply.  Supplies  were 
obtained  for  a  time  through  Switzerland.  This  source  of  supply  is 
no  longer  available,  but  they  are  coming  through  in  fairly  large 
quantities  from  the  United  States. 

Few  hosiery  needles  were  manufactured  in  England  prior  to  the 
war,  practically  the  whole  supply  being  obtained  from  Germany. 

At  least  eight  concerns  in  England  began  to  make  needles  dur- 
ing 1915,  but  the  output  is  still  small.  The  weekly  production  of  the 
largest  factory  does  not  exceed  30,000.  The  combined  production 
of  all  the  factories  in  England  does  not  amount  to  more  than  250,000 
per  week.  According  to  information  received  the  demand  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  500,000  per  week.  The  quantities  imported  from 
the  United  States  are  still  short  of  the  demand. 

Of  the  needles  produced  in  England,  the  most  satisfactory  are 
those  made  by  a  firm  in  Leice'^^ter,  under  the  management  of  an 
expert  needle-maker  from  the  United  States. 

The  British  hosiery  industry  has  been  greatly  increased  during 
the  year,  extensions  having  been  made  in  nearly  all  the  towns  and 
villages  engaged  in  the  industry. 

The  term  "  hosiery  "  in  England  is  not  limited  to  stockings  and 
socks,  but  includes  gloves,  caps,  jerseys,  sweaters  and  cardigan  jackets, 
shawls,  waistcoats,  coats,  motor  caps,  nightdresses,  and  all  kinds  of 
fancy  hose. 
Importance  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade. 

Leicester  stands  among  the  first  in  the  production  of  boots  and 
shoes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  normal  times  it  specializes  partic- 
ularly in  footwear  for  women  and  children  and  in  welter  footwear. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  most  of  the  manufacturers  altered  the 
equipment  of  their  plants  so  as  to  be  able  to  accept  contracts  for  the 
army.  In  many  instances  old  machines  Avere  scrapped  and  modern 
machines  of  the  latest  American  type  were  installed. 

The  stock  for  the  civilian  trade  has  been  greatly  depleted,  and 
most  of  the  manufacturers  have  orders  booked  for  nine  months  in 
advance.  The  growing  difficulty  of  securing  labor  and  the  state  of 
the  leather  market  aggravate  the  situation.  The  impossibility  of  the 
manufacturers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  home  trade  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent. 
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In  normal  times  considerable  quantities  of  American  shoes  are  sold 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  these  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  higher 
grades. 
The  Elastic-Web  Industry — Engineering  Trade. 

The  comparatively  modern  industry  of  elastic-web  manufacture 
has  grovvn  enormously,  and  Leicester  is  the  chief  center  of  the  trade, 
producing  nine- tenths  of  the  total  amount  of  elastic  webbing  manu- 
factured in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  year  1915  was  a  good  one 
for  the  manufacturers,  their  principal  trouble  being  the  shortage  of 
labor. 

The  engineering  industry  is  an  important  one.  The  largest  factory 
for  boot  and  shoe  machinery  in  Europe  is  located  liere.  The  ma- 
chinery for  the  hosiery,  elastic  web,  and  tanning  industries  are,  for 
the  most  part,  made  in  this  town.  Structural  iron  and  steel  work, 
cranes  and  overhead  travelers,  scientific  and  electrical  mechanism, 
machinery  for  the  brewing  and  malting  trades,  and  general  iron 
castings  are  made  here. 
Decreased  Production  of  Cheese — Other  Industries. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  local  production  of  cheese  has 
diminished  about  50  per  cent,  and  the  price  has  advanced  50  per  cent. 
The  reduction  is  accounted  for  by  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the 
advanced  price  of  milk.  It  is  more  profitable  to  sell  the  milk  than 
to  convert  it  into  cheese. 

Among  other  industries  of  more  or  less  importance  may  be  men- 
tioned the  making  of  cigars,  scientific  instruments,  carriage  building, 
motor  cars  and  bicycles,  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  typewriters. 

American  Goods  on  the  Market — Exports  to  United  States. 

This  market  is  fairly  well  su]iplied  with  American  goods.  The 
following  commodities  are  particularly  conspicuous:  Motor  cars, 
typewriters,  calculating  machines,  cash  registers,  sewing  machines, 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  vacuum  cleaners,  hosiery  needles,  pickles 
and  siiuces,  fresh  fruit,  canned  goods,  bacon,  beef,  wheat,  etc. 

Below  is  a  statement  showing  the  value  of  the  exports  invoiced  at 
the  consular  agency  at  Leicester  for  the  United  States  during  1914 
and  1915 : 


Articles. 


Boots  and  shoe?: 

Men's  and  hoys' . . . 

Women's  and  girls' 

Cambric 

Cheese 

Elastic  fabric 

Fiuniturc,  cane 

n loves,  woolen 

Hatbands,  silk 

Hosiery,  woolen 

Leather: 

Boot,  upper 

other 


$6n, 117 
8,41! 

rm 

47,711-1 
(i,  572 
47,  (5"-l 

32, 140 

32, 7(i3 
79. 5S0 


$3,214 


Articles. 


Machinery,  boot  and  shoe 

Photorrraphic  appai'at  ii? 

Seeds,  vefretable  and  flower.. 

Show  cards 

Underwear: 

Cotton  and  wool 

Wool 

WeariniT  apparel,  woolen 

Wool,  raw 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$16, 231 
31.207 

104,053 
15,019 

11,836 
22,i;00 
15,418 
10,446 
44,513 


611,141 


1915 


$896 
13,423 

84,737 
9,290 

8,925 
11,051 

1,140 
49, 199 
20,608 


299.123 


SHEFFIELD. 

By  Con.snl  John  M.  .Savag-e,  Janwary  28. 

The  year  1915  was  a  momentous  one  in  the  industrial  life  of  Shef- 
field, for  during  the  entire  period  the  question  was  how  to  cope  with 
the  influx  of  orders.    To  meet  the  requirements  works  were  largely 
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extended  and  every  possible  piece  of  machinery  was  utilized,  with  the 
result  that  the  output  far  eclipsed  the  highest  point  on  record. 

Increase  in  Imports  from  the  United  States — High  Freight  Rates. 

As  Sheffield  is  an  inland  cit}^,  there  are  no  separate  statistics  of 
imports  or  exports  of  this  district.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns 
show  only  the  imports  foi-  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  connection 
with  the  steel  trade,  on  account  of  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  arise,  there  was  a  large  increase, 
mainly  of  finished  and  semifinished  products,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter. Finished  products  include  bars,  sheets,  angles,  joists,  etc.,  and 
semifinished,  billets,  blooms,  slabs,  sheet  bars,  and  wire  rods.  The 
war  was  responsible  for  the  increased  consumption,  as  well  as  for 
the  closing  of  the  usual  sources  of  supply,  i.  e.,  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many. Although  statistics,  if  available,  would  show  these  great 
increases,  still  the  quantities  imported  would  have  been  greatly  ex- 
ceeded if  it  had  not  been  for  the  high  freight  rates  and  the  shortage 
of  accommodations.  On  the  other  hand,  these  conditions  benefited 
American  trade  in  other  directions  by  forcing  over-seas  buyers  to 
place  their  orders  with  American  manufacturers  who  booked  for 
direct  shipment  large  orders  that  in  ordinary  times  would  have  come 
to  this  market. 

In  normal  times  the  rate  of  freight  on  pig  iron  or  billets  from  an 
Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States  to  a  British  port  was  $2.43  to 
$2.90  per  ton;  while  those  asked  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
1916  (the  latter  when  available)  were  from  $14.60  to  $17  per  ton. 
If  the  rates  for  the  second  and  third  quarter  of  this  year  maintain 
this  level,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  a  still  greater  advance  when 
the  shipments  of  grain  start  again  in  September. 

All  rates  of  freight  at  present  quoted  are  subject  to  5  per  cent  prim- 
age, in  addition  to  the  rate. 

Government  Control  of  Steel  Industry. 

Since  July  most  of  the  important  works  located  here  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government.  Other  and  smaller  establishments, 
while  not  yet  officially  controlled,  have  been  substantially  put  under 
Government  authority,  and  these  actions  have  largely  curtailed  the 
amount  of  output  available  for  the  ordinary  trade  requirements  of 
neutral  countries.  An  additional  drawback  that  seriously  affected 
these  shipments  was  the  embargo  placed  upon  shipments  of  steel, 
except  under  certain  conditions.  These  conditions  were  imposed  pri- 
marily to  prevent  high-speed  steel,  an  essential  in  the  manufacture 
of  war  munitions,  from  reaching  the  enemy  and,  incidentally,  to 
conserve  its  supply.  In  the  case  of  steel  containing  tungsten  or 
molybdenum,  or  both  (high  speed),  no  foreign  shipments  can  be 
made  without  first  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions in  London,  while  in  the  case  of  steel  not  containing  these  alloys 
the  permit  must  be  obtained  from  the  Cutlers'  Company,  in  Sheffield. 
Between  Jul}'  2,  1915,  when  the  regulation  went  into  force,  and 
December  31,  1915,  the  number  of  permits  issued  by  the  Cutlers' 
Company  w\as  30,190;  no  record  as  to  the  destination  of  the  shipments 
or  their  value  is  available. 

[A  report  oa  the  iiiiprocedenteil  demand  for  high-speed  steel  was  published 
in  CoMMEECK  Rfports  for  May  G,  1915.] 
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Shortage  of  Allojrs — Tungsten  Plants  Started. 

Not  until  after  the  declaration  of  war  did  Sheffield  steel  makers 
realize  how  dependent  they  had  been  on  Germany  for  their  supply 
of  certain  alloj^s,  piuticularly  tungsten.  The  realization  of  this  con- 
dition produced  a  panic,  and  prices  rose  rapidly.  To  meet  this  con- 
dition several  plants  were  staited  for  the  extraction  of  tung.sten  from 
wolfram  ore — one  by  a  combination  of  29  firms,  of  v.hich  27  are 
located  in  Sheffield.  This  company,  known  as  the  High-Speed  Alloys 
(Ltd.),  built  a  plant  at  Widnes,  in  Lancashire,  from  which  supplies 
are  now  being  obtained,  and  business  is  being  developed  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  In  order  to  control  the  price  of  this  essential  commodity, 
the  Government  commandeered  the  supply  of  Avolfram  ore  in  the 
British  colonies  and  fixed  a  maximum  import  price  of  $13.35  per 
unit.  It  also  fixed  the  price  of  ferrotungsten  at  $1.38  per  pound  of 
tungsten  contained  in  the  alloy  and  of  tungsten  powder  (98  to  98 
per  cent  pure)  at  $1.42  per  pound.  These  actions  relieved  the  situa- 
tion considerably. 
Eecord  Prices  of  Eaw  Materials. 

Prices  of  raw  materials  have  risen  to  an  unusual  level.  Present 
quotations  are  higher  than  ever  before,  with  the  exception  of  the 
period  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1871).  The  two  periods  do 
not  bear  comparison,  however,  for  the  reason  that  local  trade  in  the 
seventies  was  insignificant  as  compared  with  to-day.  The  following 
table  shows  the  prices  per  ton  of  raw  materials  in  January  and 
December  of  1915 : 


Kinds. 

January. 

Decem- 
ber. 

Kinds. 

January. 

Decem- 
ber. 

Per  ton. 
*40.15 

37.70 

40.15 

f      30. 40 

[      31.62 

Per  ton. 
563.26 

6S.13 
73.00 
65.96 

to 
68.39 

Forpp: 

Per  ton. 

$13.00 

14.00 

13.24 

14.35 

19.46 
22.38 

Per  ton. 
$18  24 

Billets- 

Lincolnsuire 

19  94 

Acid- 

Foundry: 

18.85 

Lincolnshire 

20.18 

Hematite: 

Fast  coast,  mixed 

34.30 

V/est  coast,  special 

38.93 

Government  Regulation  of  Price  of  High-Speed  Steel. 

As  far  at  least  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned  Sheffield  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  high-speed  steel.  The  British  Government  recently  fixed 
maximum  prices  at  which  this  steel  can  be  sold  in  the  home  market. 
These  prices,  Avhich  have  been  accepted  by  the  High-Speed  Steel 
Association  of  Sheffield,  are: 

For  ordinary  quality,  approximately  14  per  cent  tungsten,  70  cents  per 
pound  (basis)  ;  for  superior  quality,  approximately  IS  i)er  cent  tungsten,  93 
cents  per  jwund  (basis)  net  cash,  delivered  at  the  customer's  works,  with  the 
following  extras :  Kounds  and  squares,  3  inches  to  S  inches,  inclusive,  8  cents 
per  pound,  under  i  inch  to  i  inch,  G  cents  ])er  pound;  flats,  under  1  inch  by  f 
inch  to  i  inch  by  i  inch,  and  if  in  sizes  over  four  times  in  width  over  thicknes,s, 
6  cents  per  pound ;  bevels  of  approved  sizes  and  sections,  12  cents  per  pound ; 
bars  cut  to  !en;ith,  10  per  cent  extra ;  exceptional  sizes  and  sections,  not 
covered  in  the  abo\e  list,  subject  to  special  quotation ;  oddment  orders  of  less 
than  56  pounds  of  a  sizx?,  G  cents  per  pound  extra. 

Although  it  is  admitted  that  the  above  prices  represent  a  fair 
profit  on  the  present  cost  of  production,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  unprecedented  demand  for  this  article,  much  higher 
prices  can  and  have  been  obtained.     No  announcement  has  been 
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made,  but  it  is  known  to  the  trade  that  slightly  higher  prices  have 
been  fixed  to  cover  dealings  with  other  countries.  Price  regulations 
do  not  cover  dealings  with  neutral  countries. 

Invention  of  Stainless  Steel — Cutlery  and  Plate. 

So  great  was  the  demand  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  the  steel- 
makers that  there  was  little  opportunity  for  scientific  progress  dur- 
ing the  year.  One  important  discovery,  however,  was  made  in 
Sheffield,  namely,  the  introduction  of  stainless  steel.  As  this  ma- 
terial will  not  stain  or  rust,  no  matter  how  it  is  used,  it  is  particu- 
larly adapted  for  knife  blades,  which  retain  their  original  bright 
surface.  That  knives  made  of  this  steel  will  have  a  large  sale  no 
one  now  questions,  but  the  development  of  this  new  branch  of  the 
steel  industry  has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  war.  Workmen 
generally  have  been  too  busy  to  give  the  process  the  special  attention 
it  requires,  with  the  result  that  supplies  of  this  material  have  been 
limited  in  quantity. 

In  Sheffield  the  manufacture  of  electroplate  is  nsually  carried  on 
by  firms  engaged  in  the  cutlery  trade,  and  this  combination  of  in- 
dustries applies  to  some  of  the  largest  concerns  in  both  branches. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  many  large  firms  deal  in  cutlery  alone, 
whereas  only  a  few  (comparatively  spealring)  confine  their  business 
to  plate. 

During  the  entire  year  the  cutlery  trade  was  handicapped  by  a 
surplus  of  orders  and  a  shortage  of  hands.  The  requirements  for 
razors,  pocket  and  table  knives,  forlvs,  and  spoons  was  far  more 
than  the  local  trade  could  handle.  The  increased  purchasing  power 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  working  classes  resulted  in  larger  pur- 
chases of  both  cutlery  and  plate — by  no  means  confined  to  the 
cheaper  qualities.  It  is  known  that  the  supply  will  fall  far  short  of 
the  demand,  especially  in  spoons  and  scissors.  So  great  is  the  de- 
mand for  razors  that  the  Cutlers'  Company  issued  a  public  appeal 
for  old  razors  that  could  be  repaired  and  reground. 

Labor  Conditions. 

The  question  of  the  supply  of  labor  caused  considerable  anxiety 
to  manufacturers  throughout  the  year.  With  the  rapid  completion 
of  extensions  to  plants  the  scarcity  of  skilled  hands  became  more 
apparent,  and  unskilled  laborers  were  trained  in  the  applied  science 
department  of  the  Sheffield  University,  which  relieved  the  situation. 
The  opening  of  additional  works  in  Sheffield  will  require  the  services 
of  a  large  number  of  workers,  both  slrilled  and  unskilled. 

Under  the  Munitions  Act  a  local  tribunal  was  established  in  Shef- 
field on  August  6  to  deal  with  questions  affecting  labor  in  the  Gov- 
ermiient-controlled  establishments. 

In  order  to  release  men,  women  were  largely  employed  in  avenues 
that  had  formerly  been  closed  to  them,  many  being  employed  in 
the  lighter  branches  of  work,  as  street  car  conductors,  window  clean- 
ers, postmen,  and  wherever  their  services  could  be  utilized. 

As  regards  wages  the  working  people  of  Sheffield  as  a  whole  were 
never  so  well  off  as  during  the  past  year,  despite  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  "  War  bonuses "  were  paid  to  almost  all  classes  of  em- 
ployees, and  short  time  entirely  disapeared,  being  replaced  by  over- 
time, night  shifts,  and  work  on  Sundays. 
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Banking  Conditions. 

The  local  bank  clearances  last  year  amounted  to  $151,206,543,  as 
compared  with  $120,953,707  in  1914. 

The  following  statement  of  the  largest  Sheffield  savings  bank  for 
the  year  ended  November  20,  1915,  reflects  generally  the  operations 
of  such  institutions: 


Items. 


Increased  rumher  of  deposit  accounts . 

Total  mim1>er  of  deposits 

Total  niimljer  ot  withdrawals 

Totiil  deposits  (interest  added) 

Tolal  wittidrawals 

Net  increase  of  deposits  for  year 


2, 7  !6 

66,  'IM 
S2,4K,N62 
$2,  400, 274 

$95,  58S 


1915 


5,407 
122, 847 

5S, 578 

$3, 397, 955 

$2,994,»)97 

S403, 258 


I 


Of  the  amount  withdrawn  by  depositors  $015,758  was  invested 
through  the  bank  by  2,573  individuals.     These  investments  were  in 
amounts  of  $24.33  and  over. 
Conditions  in  the  Coal  Trade. 

In  tonnage  and  value  coal  undoubtedly  holds  the  premier  position 
so  far  as  the  industries  of  this  consular  district  are  concerned.  The 
coal  fields  in  v>hich  Sheffield  stands  are  the  largest  producing  dis- 
trict in  the  Midlands.  While  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  coal 
produced  is  consumed  locally,  there  is  still  a  large  tonnage  available 
for  shipment  to  other  parts  of  England  and  for  export.  In  normal 
years  markets  for  this  coal  are  found  in  South  American  republics, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Egjq^t,  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Por- 
tugal, Russia,  Spain,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

At  the  beginning  of  1915  general  conditions  in  the  coal  trade  were 
practically  normal.  There  had  l^eeii  (juite  a  slump  of  all  qualities 
at  the  close  of  1914  on  account  of  the  partial  suspension  of  exports 
and  the  fact  that  home  industries  were  on  a  reduced  scale  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dislocation  of  trade  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  best  South  Yorkshire  hard  coal  selling  at  $2.88  per  ton  at  the 
pits.  During  January,  however,  prices  moved  slightly,  and  by  the 
end  of  Febniary  this  quality  was  quoted  at  $4.02  per  ton,  quota- 
tions for  other  grades  being  correspondingly  high.  In  fact,  there 
was  quite  a  panic  in  the  trade  following  tTie  increased  demand  for 
export  and  the  expanding  demand  for  home  consumption.  Prices 
continued  to  advance  and  by  the  end  of  March  best  South  York- 
shire hards  realized  $5.83  per  ton  at  pits,  or  more  than  double  the 
price  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  was  the  highest  pomt 
reached  during  the  year.  Slacks,  or  small  fuel,  were  similarly  af- 
fected, and  house  coal  reached  $1.46  per  ton. 

Price  of  Coal  (Limitation)  Act. 

The  "Price  of  coal  (limitation)  act"  of  1915  went  into  effect  on 
'July  29.  The  act  applied  only  to  house  and  gas  coal  contracts,  and 
to  public  utility  concerns,  such  as  gas,  water,  and  electric  under- 
takings. A  large  number  of  buyers,  but  not  all,  gave  notice  when 
they  had  paid  greater  advances  on  their  contracts  than  the  stipu- 
lated figure  that  they  meant  to  take  advantage  of  the  act,  which  ad- 
;Vantage  was  allowed  them  from  November  1.  As  the  act  did  not 
apply  to  sales  for  export,  these  prices  were  substantially  higher  thaDi 
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those  prevailing  in  tlie  home  trade.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
obtain  a  Government  permit  to  cover  shipments  of  coal  to  neutral 
countries,  thus  providing  against  a  shortage. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States, 

The  dechired  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  under 
revicAv,  according  to  the  invoices  certified  at  the  American  consuhate 
at  Sheffield,  Avere  valued  at  $1,958,977,  as  compared  with  $2,916,573 
in  1914.  The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  exported 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines,  and  their  values  for  the  two 
years : 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Hoofs,  horns,  and  parts  of. . . 

Blanco  (pipe  clay) 

FlaK,  manufactures  of 

Steel,  and  manufactures  of: 

Alloys  of ,  n.  c.  s 

Bars,  sliaftins,  etc 

Sheets  and  plates 

Saw  plates 

Strips  (or  of  iron) 

Roll->d  wire  rods,  in  coils. 

Rivets,  screws,  fencing, 
nails,  etc 

Scrap  steel  and  iron ^ 

Wivo  hi;  ' 


UNIV'OFR" 

DOCUMENTS  a 


1914 


$70, 770 
19,019 
16,813 


2. 129, 552 


^ 


1915 


$26, 105 
21,239 
17, 490 

11.878 
811,848 
406, 573 
35, 142 
15,115 
30, 640 

21,057 
175, 103 
27, 447 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES— COntd. 

steel,  and  manufactures  of — 
Continued. 
Cutlrry— 

Pen  or  pocket  knives . 

Rawrs 

Scissors  and  shears, 

and  blades  for 

Knives,   forks,    and 

stools 

Butchers',   huntinj;, 

farriers', etc., knives. 

All  other  manufactures 

of  iron  or  steel 

Grindstones 

All  other  articles 

Total 

TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Steel  (without  alloys) 

Chemicals 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1914 


$318,442 


17,  .-^61 

12,  wn 

332,015 


2,916,573 


2.127 
5,627 

746 


1915 


586, 681 
11,325 

25, 946 

41, 207 

35,271 

22, 747 

10, 278 

123,  453 


1,958,977 


3,271 

9,271 

487 


13,029 


It  will  be  noticed  tliat  only  three  items  in  the  foregoing  table 
show  an  increase,  namely,  manufactures  of  iron  or  s4;eel,  $5,386; 
Blanco,  $2,200;  and  manufactures  of  flax,  $677.  The  total  decrease 
for  the  past  year  was  $957,596,  or  slightly  less  than  33^-  per  cent. 
The  principal  losses  were  $594,749  in  steel  (sheets,  bars,  wire,  etc.), 
$118,012  in  cutlery,  $86,537  in  platinum,  $30,000  in  horn,  $19,110  in 
electroplated  and  silver  ware,  and  $12,373  in  pearl. 

The  decrease  in  exports  of  platinum  last  year  was  caused  pri- 
marily by  the  absence  of  shipments  of  refiners'  sweepings  from  the 
United  States — the  platinum  is  sent  there  in  exchange  for  the  sweep- 
ings— being  attributed  to  high  rates  of  freight,  insurance,  and  war 
risks.  A  minor  reason  is  that  at  the  time  the  British  were  in  a 
position  to  quote  prices  for  platinum,  buyers  in  the  United  States 
were  not  disposed  to  make  purchases. 

On  January  1,  1916,  the  Minister  of  Mimitions  issued  an  order 
prohibiting  all  dealings  in  or  shipment  of  platinum,  except  by  spe- 
cial license  issued  by  him.  Efi'orts  have  been  made  by  the  trade  to 
have  this  order  rescinded  or  modified,  and  favorable  action  is  antici- 
pated in  the  near  future. 

No  articles  were  invoiced  for  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii  last  year. 
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